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COMMENT 


Witt Mayor Low be renominated? Six months ago this 
question would have been answered in the affirmative, and it 
is still believed that he can command the support of the Re- 
publican organization, although there is much dissatisfaction 
with his administration among the file-leaders and in the 
ranks of that body. There is no reason to doubt, however, that 
President Roosevelt, Governor Odell, and Senator Platt will 
give him the Republican nomination if he wants it. He may 
not want it unless he can again rely upon the co-operation of 
anti-Tammany Democrats with the Republicans. He knows 
that under the most favorable circumstances his re-election 
would be by no means a certainty, and that it will be hopeless 
if he is opposed by any considerable fraction of his former 
Democratic supporters. Now by far the most important of 
the anti-Tammany Democratic organizations is the German- 
American Reform Union, the president of which, Mr. Herman 
Ridder, editor of the Staats Zeitung, makes no secret of his 
unwillingness to see Mr. Low retained in office. He probably 
speaks for his organization when he says that if Mayor Low 
should be the candidate of the Republicans, and such a man 
as Edward M. Shepard or George B. McClellan should be 
put forward by Tammany Hall, a large majority of the Ger- 
man Americans would support the latter. In that event, the 
election of the Tammany nominee would be assured. It is 
quite possible, however, that Tammany Hall, which is confi- 
dent of victory, will nominate neither of the men named, but 
will prefer a candidate whom it would feel sure of controlling. 
In that event Mr. Ridder and most of the German Americans 
might see cause to reconsider their present intentions and to 
accept Mayor Low. Much depends upon which convention is 
first called. The friends of good government may deem it ex- 
pedient to compel Tammany to show its hand. Events have 
proved that there is an anti-Tammany majority in New York; 
all that is needed is to weld it together. If this cannot be 
done by Mayor Low, we presume that he would cheerfully 
withdraw in favor of another candidate. That he could beat 
the average Tammany hack is probable. 


A daily newspaper which professes to be well informed avers 
that in the next Democratic national convention ex-Governor 
David B. Hill can have the New York delegation if he can 
make any use of it. The assertion is based on the assump- 
tion that Mr. Hill would have the support of Tammany Hall 
under its present management. This is very doubtful, for the 
new leader, Mr. Murphy, has evinced an eagerness to concil- 


iate the Cleveland Democrats. Admitting, however, for the 
sake of argument, that Mr. Hill might receive the compli- 
mentary vote of the New York delegation, we are unable to 
see how he could profit by it. There is no sign of a Hill move- 
ment in any part of the Union. The ex-Governor seems equal- 
ly obnoxious to the Bryanites and the anti-Bryanites. The 
Gold Democrats want Cleveland, if the Brooklyn Eagle can 
be accepted as an authority on the point. The Silver Demo- 
crats will take almost anybody recommended by Mr. Bryan, 
but we doubt whether they could be persuaded to support Mr. 
Hill, even were he nominated by the Commoner. There is no 
reason to suppose that any such suggestion will be made by 
Mr. Bryan, although a rumor to that effect has of late been 
current in certain quarters. Whether Mr. Hill in 1896 voted 
for Mr. Bryan, or for Palmer, or for McKinley, or whether 
he refrained from voting altogether, is a question that orly 
he can answer. What he did in 1900 was equally a mystery, 
though it would seem to have been his duty as an honest man 
and conspicuous politician to announce beforehand how he 
meant to vote. 


Judge Parker has made no secret of the fact that he 
voted for Mr. Bryan at both elections. An attempt has 
recently been made to discredit Judge Parker by point- 
ing out that, while he voted for Mr. Bryan, he was avowedly 
an advocate of the gold standard. Judge Parker has never 
tried to conceal his opinions with reference to the free coinage 
of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one. It is probable that 


* of the six million Democrats who voted for Mr. Bryan, from 


one-third to one-half were opposed to the silver plank in the 
Democratic platform, but supported the candidate because, on 
general grounds, they were loath to leave their party. Every 
party programme is the outcome of a compromise between con- 
flicting opinions. This is thoroughly understood, and the test 
of party regularity has always been, not the indiscriminate 
acceptance of a platform, but the support of a candidate at 
the ballot-box. When George B. McClellan ran for the Presi- 
dency in 1864 he distinctly repudiated the most salient plank 
in the Democratic platform. If, as the Commoner maintains, 
it was the duty of all Democrats to vote for the person nomi- 
nated by the Democratic conventions of 1896 and 1900, it will 
be the duty of Mr. Bryan and his friends to vote for the nom- 
inee of the Democracy in 1904, whether or not they happen 
to approve of all his political opinions. By the way, will Mr. 
Bryan tell us whether he voted for Mr. Cleveland in 1888 
and in 1892? 


Our State Department has the credit of having persuaded 
the St. Petersburg Foreign Office to repudiate the demands 
made upon the Chinese government by M. de Plancon, the 


Russian Chargé d’Affaires at Peking. There seems to be 
no lack of evidence that the demands were really made, but, 
in pursuance of a practice familiar to diplomatists, they were 
put forward as a ballon d’essati, or trial balloon, to see how 
far M. de Plangon could go without provoking opposition. It 
must have been disconcerting to the St. Petersburg politicians 
to find the first and most earnest objections raised by the 
United States, the good will of which is particularly desired. 
With Germany neutral and with France an ally, Russia would 
view without apprehension a coalition between Great Britain 
and Japan in the Far East, for both of her opponents would 
be more vulnerable than she is. Even if Japan were able to 
transport soldiers across the strait which separates her from 
Korea, she would still be at a disadvantage on land, as com- 
pared with Russia, which is believed to have placed over 80,000 
troops in Manchuria, to which re-enforcements may be con- 
tinually added by means of the Trans-Siberian Railway. At 
present the joint naval forces of Russia and France in Chinese 
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waters are said to be stronger than those of Great Britain 
and Japan, but the scale would be turned if the United States 
were driven to co-operate with the two powers last named. 


We shall never take such a step unless we are convinced that 
our commercial rights in Manchuria are threatened by a Rus- 
sian annexation of that province. We are told that Russia’s 
assurances on this subject are entirely satisfactory to our 
government. We should also be glad, of course, if the St. 
Petersburg government would leave China’s sovereignty in that 
region nominally intact, so that no pretext would be afforded 
for other encroachments upon China’s territorial integrity. 
But, just as we should insist upon the privilege of protecting 
the Panama Canal, so we recognize Russia’s claim to safeguard 
the Manchurian branch of the Trans-Siberian Railway, where- 
by alone she gains access to her ice-free harbors on the Liau- 
tung peninsula. It should not be impossible, however, to com- 
bine adequate measures for the defence of Russia’s property 
with an acknowledgment of Chinese sovereignty. It is prob- 
able enough that the Japanese would like to see the United 
States and Russia become antagonistic, but so old a friend- 
ship as that which binds us to the Czar is not likely to be 
easily broken. Without foreign assistance, the Japanese would 
searcely venture to fight Russia, and she could not rely upon 
obtaining aid from her British ally so long as Russia refrained 
from requesting the assistance of France, We may say, then, 
that, thanks to our State Department, an outbreak of hos- 
tilities in the Far East has been postponed. 


A new charge of suppressing frauds has been brought 
against the Post-office Department by a thoroughly reputable 
man, Mr. S. W. Tulloch, formerly cashier of the Washington 
post - office. Mr. Tulloch asserts that three years ago the 
Comptroller of the Treasury, Mr. Tracewell, found irregulari- 
ties in the accounts of the Washington post-office, and em- 
ployed one of the Treasury experts to investigate them. Mr. 
Tulloch asserts that the inquiry was stopped by high-placed 
officials in the Post-oftice Department, and the expert was 
punished for excessive zeal. Mr. Tracewell has since testified 
that in 1900 he did find many irregularities, not to say 
frauds, in the accounts of the Washington post - office, and 
disallowed many items. On a promise from the postal officials 
that such improper disbursements should not be continued, he 
agreed, he says, not to hold the disbursing officers responsible. 
This, of course, is substantially an admission of the truth 
of Mr. Tulloch’s charge. Mr. Tracewell also acknowledges 
that the expert employed in the investigation was punished 
by being transferred to another office, which amounted to a 
reduction in grade. The expert, he says, was very efficient, 
but was not sufficiently tactful in his methods, and some of 
the persons investigated complained of his conduct and de- 
meanor as offensive. 


Curiously enough, the postal officials see nothing hu- 
morous in these adjectives tactful and offensive. Their 
attitude recalls the adage that “no rogue e’er felt the 
halter draw with good opinion of the law.” The American 
people do not want an investigator of frauds to show himself 
over-tactful and inoffensive. We regret to see that Postmaster- 
General Payne seems to think that Mr. Tulloch’s aceusations 
would be disproved if they are met with a general denial on 
the part of the aeeused persons. They certainly will not be 
deemed disproved until Mr. Tulloch has been called upon to 
produce the evidence for his statement, evidence which he 
claims to possess. It is high time that President Roosevelt 
should give his personal attention to the state of things in the 


Post-office Department. The investigation madé in 1900 was © 


carefully kept from public knowledge, and it remains to be 
seen whether any of the persons convicted of “ irregularities ” 
have been subjected to any penalties. It will be remem- 
bered that when the frauds in the Cuban post-office were ex- 
posed, the Post-office Department evinced no eagerness to bring 
the delinquents to justice. We should have more confidence 
in a drastic purgation of the department if Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Payne were invited to resign, and if such a man as Assist- 
ant Postmaster- General Bristow were appointed to fill the 
vacancy. It is quite absurd for post-office officials to imagine 
that the present scandal can be hushed up, for President 
Roosevelt is the last man in the world to connive at corrup- 
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tion. We hope next week to be able to announce that measures 
have been taken to uncover the whole truth, no matter who 
is hurt by it. 


The more carefully the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the Alabama suffrage case is considered, the 
more important it is seen to be. Now that the text of the ma- 
jority opinion has been published, it seems clear that the tri- 
bunal declined to sustain the position taken by the Federal 
Cireuit Court that the relief demanded by the negro who 
claimed to be disfranchised was beyond its jurisdiction. The 
question of jurisdiction is left in the air, but the five justices 
composing the majority went into the merits of the case, and 
held that. the relief for which the appellant prayed was be- 
yond the equity powers of a Federal court. The wrong of 
which he complained was a political wrong, for which a remedy 
must be sought either in the State courts of Alabama or 
through a Federal statute defining the mode of redress. As 
yet no such statute has been passed by Congress. The prac- 
tical effect of the decision is to remit to the Federal legisla- 
ture the enforcement of the Fifteenth Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution. It follows that the expediency of enforeing 
that amendment will now be forced into the foreground of 
publie discussion. That in the present state of popular senti- 
ment the Fifteenth Amendment could not now be passed is 
certain; indeed, the State of New York, which ratified it, re- 
seinded its ratification on January 5, 1870, nearly three 
months before the adoption of the amendment was proclaimed. 
Whether three-fourths of the States would now concur in re- 
pealing that amendment is as yet doubtful, though it is 
plain that the drift of public feeling is in that direction. 
While, however, it might be diffieult to obtain a repeal of the 
amendment, it would be comparatively easy to secure a bare 
majority in one House of Congress against the legislation 
needed to make the amendment operative. The words of the 
amendment indicate that it was not expected to be enforced 
in the absence of a Federal statute prescribing the method of 
enforcement. After reciting that the right of the citizens of 
the United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude, the amendment goes on to 
say that the Congress shall have power to enforce the pro- 
visions of this article by appropriate legislation. We deem 
it probable that even now, at this early stage of the discussion, 
a majority of the States would favor a repeal of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, and although the majority might fall short of 
the three-fourths prescribed by the Constitution, its moral 
effect upon Congress would probably suffice to prevent the en- 
actment of the legislation needed to make the amendment 
operative. 


It is, of course, understood that nobody desires a repeal of 
the Thirteenth Amendment, which prescribes that neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as punishment for 
crime, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall 
exist in the United States or any place subject to their juris- 
diction. Neither does anybody wish to withhold from negroes 
the rights and privileges possessed by white women, or by 
young white men under twenty-one years of age. For that rea- 
son we shall never witness an attempt to rescind the first sec- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment, which, having first de- 
clared that all persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens 
of the United States and of the State wherein they reside, 
proceeds to say that no State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States; nor shall any State deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws. That the privileges or immunities which 
by the Fourteenth Amendment are safeguarded against 
abridgement do not include the suffrage is evident from the 
fact that the Fifteenth Amendment, which does forbid a denial 
or abridgement of the suffrage, was deemed indispensable by 
the Congressional Reconstructionists. But while the first 
section of the Fourteenth Amendment is unobjectionable, 
this cannot be said of the second section, which declares that 
when the right to vote at any election for the choice of elect- 
ors for President and Vice-President of the United States, 
Representatives in Congress, the executive and judicial offi- 
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cers of a State, or the members of the Legislature thereof, is 
denied to any of the male inhabitants of such State, being 
twenty-one years of age and citizens of the United States, 
or in any way abridged, except for participation in 
rebellion or other crimes, the basis of representation 
therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the num- 
bers of said male citizens shall bear to the whole num- 
ber of male citizens twenty-one years of age in such State. 


It is obvious that this section forbids any State, whether 
at the North or at the South, to impose any educational or 
property qualification for the suffrage. It is just as much a 
violation of this amendment for Massachusetts to insist that 
a voter shall be able to read as it is for South Carolina. 
Congress, however, has never enacted the legislation needed 
to enforce this section of the Fourteenth Amendment, and 
there is no reason to suppose that it ever will do so. It is 
probable that if any attempt were made to enforce it, three- 
fourths of the States would combine to rescind this section of 
ihe Fourteenth Amendment. Had Alabama confined herself 
to prescribing in her State Constitution an educational or a 
property qualification for the suffrage, the act would have 
met with almost universal approval, notwithstanding its ir- 
reconcilability with the second section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. What has provoked criticism is the provision 
relieving white illiterates from the operation of the law. Yet, 
as we have seen, notwithstanding this obvious discrimination 
against race and color, the United States Supreme Court de- 
clines to give the disfranchised negroes relief, and herein ap- 
parently represents the preponderant opinion at the North. 


The repeal of the Kight-Hour law by the New York Court 
of Appeals is the severest reverse which the labor-unionists 
have yet encountered. Some six years ago they procured the 
insertion in the penal code of the State of New York of a 
provision that any person or corporation who, contracting 
with the State or a municipal corporation, shall require more 
than eight hours’ work for a day’s labor is guilty of a misde- 
meanor. This provision is deelared void on the ground that 
it violates the equal protection guaranteed to all citizens by 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution. That 
is to say, it makes a person contracting with the State or a 
municipal corporation guilty of a misdemeanor for doing what 
another person contracting with individuals or any corpora- 
tion not municipal is at perfect liberty to do. Had the pro- 
vision of the New York penal code made it a misdemeanor 
for a person or corporation to contract with any other person 
or corporation to do more than eight hours’ work for a day’s 
labor, there would have been no discrimination against 4 par- 
ticular class of citizens, There is no likelihood, however, that 
any such law could be enacted, because the farmers of the 
State of New York would never accept eight hours’ work for 
a day’s labor. They would regard it as impracticable to har- 
vest grain under such conditions. What is true of farmers in 
New York is true of them all over the Union, and, therefore, 
an eight-hour law which would not violate the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Federal Constitution is unattainable. One 
obvious effect of the decision of the New York Court of Ap- 
peals is that the State or municipal corporations will here- 
after be able to get work done on terms much more favorable 
than those which they have been able to secure during the 
last six years, So long as contractors were bound by the eight- 
hour law, they were obliged to demand considerably higher 
prices than otherwise they would be willing to accept. In 
the case of all unexecuted contracts, it is plain enough that 
the contractors will profit by the difference between the cost 
of work under an eight-hour law and the cost at which they 
will now be able to perform it. We repeat that the decision of 
the New York Court of Appeals will probably put an end to 
the eight-hour legislation movement. 


We have referred elsewhere to the speeches made on April 
30 by President Roosevelt and ex-President Cleveland at the 
dedication of the St. Louis Exposition. The speeches deliv- 
ered on the following day by M. J. J. Jusserand, the 
French ambassador, and by Seftor Don Emilio de Ojeda, 
the Spanish minister, deserved all the applause that they re- 
ceived. It was a delicate mission which these gentlemen ad- 
mirably discharged. They represented the former possessors 
of the Louisiana Territory, and they were called upon to wit- 
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ness and commemorate the extraordinary development which 
American hands had given to a region of which France and 
Spain had made next to nothing. It was a Spaniard, De Soto, 
who, first of Europeans, discovered the Mississippi, and it was 
a Frenchman, La Salle, who, first of Europeans, explored the 
great waterways from the Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. How 
could M. Jusserand survey without regret the incalculable 
value of a prize which had once been his native country’s, 
and which had not been lost through conquest, but surren- 
dered for a pittance. Yet, if regret he felt, he showed it not, 
but, on the contrary, expressed delight at the splendid uses to 
which Americans had put the territory sold by France. It is 
ungracious to look a gift-horse in the mouth, but, since he was 
dealing with history, we must recognize that M. Jusserand 
was scarcely justified in depicting Napoleon Bonaparte as 
actuated solely by disinterested liking for the United States in 
his sale of Louisiana. Aside from his treatment of American 
commerce, hardly, if at all, less exasperating than the course 
pursued by Great Britain, there is an abundance of evidence 
that Napoleon had no liking for the United States, and that 
if he sold Louisiana, it was because he knew he could not 
keep New Orleans in the teeth of the British navy, and that 
if New Orleans were lost, he would have no means of access 
to the rest of the territory. It is certain that if Napoleon 
had waited a year or two he would have had nothing to sell, 
for either the British or the Kentuckians would have seized 
the mouth of the Mississippi. Besides, the sixty millions of 
francs received by way of purchase- money were extremely 
useful to Napoleon at the time, although the sum seems in- 
significant in view of the tremendous value which the thing 
purchased has since acquired. 


If it was not easy for M. Jusserand to stifle regret, as he be- 
held what the United States had made of the wilderness ac- 
quired from France, the position occupied by Sefior de Ojeda 
was incomparably more difficult. Napoleon had received for 
the Louisiana Territory what he deemed a fair pecuniary 
equivalent, because he knew that he was selling what he could 
not possibly keep. A Spaniard, on the other hand, is justified 
in feeling that Napoleon was disposing of stolen goods, the 
proceeds of a robbery of which Spain had been the victim. 
When Spain received the Louisiana Territory in 1763, it was 
generally regarded as an inadequate compensation for the 
grievous losses sustained by her through her co-operation with 
France in the Seven Years’ War, one result of which, it will 
be remembered, was her compulsory cession of Florida to Great 
Britain. There has never been a more high-handed act. of 
spoliation than that which Napoleon committed when he 
compelled the Madrid government to hand back Louisiana 
gratuitously to France. When we recall the humiliation and 
exasperation with which the transaction is described by Span- 
ish historians, we must acknowledge that we exacted a rare, 
not to say impossible, display of magnanimity when we in- 
vited Sefior de Ojeda to congratulate us upon the outcome of 
a theft in which Napoleon was the principal, and in which 
the United States unquestionably figured as receivers. In- 
deed, when we took possession of New Orleans, the Spanish 
authorities were still there, not having yet delivered the Louis- 
iana Territory to the representatives of the spoliative French 
Republic, Every patriotic Spaniard at the time regard- 
ed the Americans as accomplices of the Frenchmen in a dis- 
graceful act of pillage. That is a view of the matter which 
seems never to have entered the head of the Master of Cere- 
monies at St. Louis, or any of the speakers who took part in 
the dedication of the Exposition, We may be very sure, how- 
ever, that it did not escape the Spanish minister, and he de- 
serves the highest honor for the forbearance, discretion, and 
high-mindedness with which he bore himself on a trying oc- 
casion, 


We have been told, times and again, that King Edward used, 
in his long days of eclipse as heir-apparent, to express his envy 
of his nephew’s influence, practical power, and dominance in the 
politics of the world, and even to say that, as King of England, 
he would never be other than a figurehead, or have any real in- 
fluence over the destiny of nations, King Edward has, in the 
last few weeks, turned the tables on Kaiser Wilhelm II., and 
has brought about results of such magnitude that they must 
have astonished even the King himself, long as is his experi- 
ence of the ways of the world. It is noteworthy that these re- 





















































































sults have apparently been brought about much more through 
the temperament than from the calculated intention of King 
Edward, and it is an excellent thing that this is so; for, as 
Kaiser Wilhelm is too well aware, fine calculations are some- 
times fraught with dismal failure, whereas a man’s tempera- 
ment stays with him always, and, if it be of the true quality, 
does him perpetual service, and fails him not at all. As a dis- 
tinguished Russian said of King Edward recently, “ C’est un 
vrai gentilhomme!” meaning, in Hibernian phrase, a gentle- 
man every inch of him; and it is pre-eminently what are 
called “the instincts of a gentleman” which have done such 
robust service for his country in the last two weeks. The visit 
to the King of Portugal, the double visit, so full of perplexing 
possibilities, to the Vatican and the Quirinal, and, most of all, 
the fraternizing with President Loubet and the French nation 
generally, will have an excellent influence on European poli- 
ties, and, by making evident the moral and political influence 
of Germany, will lessen the power of that country, or rather 
of the Kaiser’s government, to make international mischief, 
whether in Asia, Europe, or America. It is becoming clear to 
every one that certain tendencies of modern German policy, 
of the neo-Bismarckian type which has unfortunately com- 
mended itself to the Kaiser, are inimical to the best interests 
of all countries, and of civilization itself. That the Kaiser 
sees the import of King Edward’s visits is made sufficiently 
clear by his rush to Rome, where he fell into the arms of King 
Victor Emmanuel, and was, incidentally, soaked with rain. 


From his diplomatic and courtly victories in France, King 
Edward goes to Scotland, and probably to Ireland, to reap 
some of the popularity whose seeds Mr. Wyndham has sown. 
In Scotland he meets with a curious dilemma, which does not 
seem to have occurred to him or to any one else at the time 
it was first brought into being. His title is, of course, King 
Edward VII., and in England nothing seems more natural and 
fitting. But Scotland, if she is to hail him by the same title, 
must do violence to certain time-honored national traditions, 
and in a sense must admit the title of the previous six Ed- 
wards. But none of these ruled over Scotland, and some of 
the most splendid pages in her history were written in the 
struggles against English Edwards. Since the union between 
Scotland and England, this question of title has remained al- 
most wholly in abeyance, because the monarchs for the most 
part bore names new in the history of both nations, or, as in the 
ease of Dutch William, names of no historic significance in 
Scotland. It will be interesting to see whether, when the 
clans and the fine old Caledonian nobles gather at Holyrood 
Palace to do fealty to their liege lord and lawful sovereign, they 
will find some way of bringing it home to him that while he is 
the seventh Edward to reign over England, he is the first 
of that ilk who was ever lawful King in Scotland. 


The recent happenings at Salonica have made it true, in a 
literal as well as a figurative sense, to say that the Macedonian 
question is full of explosive elements. A deliberate and elabo- 
rately devised plan seems to have been made which, had it suc- 
ceeded, would have laid the city of Salonica in ashes and de- 
stroyed the banks and foreign consulates, thus forcing the 
question upon the foreign powers. By some miscalculation, or 
by stress of circumstances, some of the numerous mines in dif- 
ferent parts of Salonica were set off prematurely, and while 
considerable damage and loss of life were caused, a clue was 
given whereby much worse damage was avoided. It cannot 
be denied that the Turkish question is thus rendered more 
acute—a thing most regrettable, now that tranquillity is being 
restored in the Albanian districts; yet we may hope that Rus- 
sia and Austria will persist in their policy of peaceful inter- 
vention and gradual amelioration of Turkish conditions. We 
must not conceal the fact that the reports of Russian consuls 
at points throughout the three vilayets or provinces which we 
group together under the name of Macedonia paint the situa- 
tion in colors considerably darker than does the Russian For- 
eign Office; there is only too much evidence that abominable 
outrages are frightfully common—outrages of the peculiarly 
atrocious types which have given Turkish rule in the Balkans 
such an evil repute for generations. Yet we may console our- 
selves, on the other hand, by remembering that the present out- 
break was arranged months ago, before the Austrian and 
Russian governments had come together, and that months 
must elapse before any large results can be expected from the 
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present policy of reform. If the Sultan be not encouraged 
by certain occult influences to resist the reform plans, we may 
hope for definite results within the next five or six months; 
but we cannot but shudder when we contemplate the possible 
fate of many Macedonians, both men and women, during those 
months. This country not long ago intervened on behalf of the 
Berlin Treaty in Rumania; this precedent would amply jus- 
tify an intervention, in cordial support of Austria and Russia, 
on behalf of those sections of the Berlin Treaty which guaran- 
tee good government in Macedonia. 


Seldom is a message of the President of Argentina calcu- 
lated to interest citizens of the United States. This year it 
is, however, because it dwells at length upon the note sent by 
the Buenos Ayres government to our State Department with 
reference to the blockade of Venezuela by certain European 
powers. It is perfectly true, as the President of Argentina 
points out, that the real motive of the blockade was not the 
redress of grievances, for the sums exacted by way of repara- 
tion for wrongs were insignificant, but the enforced collection 
of comparatively large debts arising out of contract. It is 
mainly for the payment of such debts that a considerable part 
of the customs revenue of La Guayra and Puerto Cabello is 
to be set aside. As we showed, when discussing the communi- 
cation laid before Mr. Hay by the Argentine minister at Wash- 
ington, the proposal was that the United States should concur 
with Argentina in proclaiming that, so far as the collection 
of debts arising out of contract is concerned, the maxim caveat 
emptor should be held applicable to foreign creditors. Argen- 
tina, it will be remembered, did not dispute the right, inher- 
ent in every independent nation, of compelling by acts of war 
the redress of grievances. It simply contended that, so far 
as the collection of ordinary debts is concerned, a foreign 
creditor should be relegated to the courts of the debtor country. 
The suggestion came with a good grace from Argentina, of 
whose willingness to enforce the payment of all debts incurred 
by her government or her citizens no foreign creditor has had 
reason to complain. The President of Argentina in his mes- 
sage does not fail to draw attention to the fact that his pro- 
posal, though it was not accepted by our Secretary of State, 
elicited favorable comments in the British Parliament. A 
representative of the Balfour ministry has found it expedient 
to declare that, on the part of Great Britain at least, the 
demonstration against Venezuela was not undertaken for the 
purpose of collecting ordinary debts. Why, then, did not the 
British government content itself with the payment of the 
small sum demanded as reparation for alleged damages, in- 
stead of insisting that arrangements should be made for the 
payment of ordinary debts from a part of the debtor’s customs 
revenue? But, although the official disclaimer is not easily 
reconcilable with the facts, we may doubtless draw from it the 
assurance that Great Britain will not again co-operate with 
Germany in a debt-collecting expedition against an American 
republic. 


Will the United States undertake to enforce the payment by 
Salvador of the El Triumfo award? This, of course, is not 
a case analogous to that of which Argentina complains. An 
analogy would have existed only if our government had taken 
for granted the validity of the El Triumfo claim and had com- 
pelled Salvador to pay for it by a blockade of her ports. As 
a matter of fact, we took nothing for granted, but made a pro- 
posal, which Salvador accepted, that the validity of the claim 
should be determined by a commission, upon which Salvador 
was represented by Dr. Pacas, and the United States by ex- 
Postmaster-General Dickinson, while the third member was 
Chief-Justice Sir Charles Strong, of Canada. The claim was 
put forward by a San Francisco syndicate, which undertook 
to build docks and to develop the harbor at E] Triumfo, but 
which, through a lack of pecuniary resources, failed to carry 
out its contract, whereupon its franchise and property were 
confiscated by the Salvador government, acting, it asserts, in 
pursuance of the terms of the agreement. The Canadian and 
American members of the commission concurred in rendering 
an award for upwards of five hundred thousand dollars, which 
was at the time denounced by the Salvadorean member as un- 
just and excessive. The Salvadorean Legislature has refused 
to make an appropriation for the payment of the award. Now 
nobody denies that when a government has agreed to refer 
a claim to arbitration, it is bound to accept the decision of 





































































the arbitrators. Does it follow that the United States should 
by acts of war compel the payment of the sum awarded? We 
hope that, before resorting to such a course, our State De- 
partment will undertake a new and independent investigation 
of the facts. It should be remembered, to the honor of our 
State Department, that it has not always regarded the award 
of arbitrators as final. The notorious Weil and La Abra claims 
against Mexico were referred to arbitrators, and their decision 
was in favor of the claimants. Thereupon Mexico paid a part 
of the sum awarded, and promised to pay the remainder, but 
vehemently denied the justice of the award. A subsequent in- 
quiry proved that the arbitrators had been misled, and that 
the claims were fraudulent. Suppose Mexico had refused to 
recognize the award, and we had undertaken to compel pay- 
ment by force, should we not have had occasion bitterly to 
regret such coercion? Would it not be well for our State 
Department to follow the creditable precedent set in the case 
of the Weil and La Abra claims, and for its own enlightenment 
institute a rigorous examination of the El] Triumfo affair? 





It seems that President Vasquez is to be numbered among 
the noble army of fallen great ones so steadily swollen by the 
Latin-American republics. Santo Domingo has a new gov- 
ernment, and we hasten to record the name of its new ruler, 
President Wos-gil, as this may be his only appearance in his- 
tory. The immediate cause of President Vasquez’s fall was the 
failure of the government troops to recapture Santo Domingo 
city, which fell into the hands of the successful revolutionists 
early in the game. At the assault on Santo Domingo city, 
General Aguiles Alvarez and Minister Cordero were killed, 
and their deaths created a panic among the adherents of Vas- 
quez, and they straightway deserted him, casting in their lot 
with the forces of the new luminary of San Domingo. Monte 
Christi is the last hope of the government that was, and it is 
already experiencing some of the rigors of a siege, water being 
sold, it is said, at eight cents a gallon. The revolutionary gun- 
boat Independencia has caused much commotion among the 
American residents of Monte Christi, and they have gone so 
far as to request the United States government to send war- 
ships to protect them. The government forces—that is, the 
forces of the government that was—at Barahona, San Pedro de 
Marcoris, and Seiba have joined the revolutionists in the north- 
ern part of the island, and the cause of Vasquez seems irrev- 
ocably lost. It remains for him to join the Latin-American 
“kings in exile,” where he will be able to exchange stories of 
fallen grandeur and departed glory with so many who, like 
him, have lost their jobs. 





Where will science concede to us some measure of safety? 
It has lately been proved experimentally—which means that 
it is really so—that books may carry tuberculosis, and it was 
already known that they communicate scarlet fever and other 
infectious diseases. It is no longer safe to borrow a book un- 
less we disinfect it thoroughly with powdered formol. If 
we fly to the mountains to escape germs, we find that even 
the pearly raindrops that fall there contain them. Almost 
any one would suppose that in the middle of the sea we 
should find surcease from them; but certain conclusive ob- 
servations lately recorded in the Zeitschrift fiir Hygiene und 
Infektiouskrankheiten show not only that “even the water of 
the central portion of the North Atlantic Ocean is not 
wholly free from bacteria,” but that the germs in sea-water 
are increasing in numbers. No sea-water and no rain-water 
has been found perfectly devoid of germs, though the rain- 
water over the deep sea is more nearly free from them than 
the rain-water that falls over the land. Not all these wan- 
dering germs are hurtful, but some of them are. The con- 
clusion is rapidly being developed in the lay mind that, the 
microbe being omnipresent, one is as safe from him in one 
place as another. This may be a highly unsafe conclusion, 
since there must be relative safety in relatively germ-free 
localities. But the lay mind is easily confused. We know 
of the case of a certain man, very tired of life, thoroughly 
willing to die, but unwilling to take his life by any active 
step, who for more than one weary year courted bacterial 
disease in New York by frequenting, and especially by eating 
in, the places where dangerous bacteria are known most to 
abound. He made himself a mark for microbes. But none 
ever seemed to find him. If he had a cold, or was exhausted, 
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or “run down” from any special cause, he straightway sought 
Chinese and other cheap restaurants, trusting to get hold of 
the typhoid bacillus and become its prey. In vain; his health 
improved, rather than otherwise, on the Chinese or the 
Syrian regimen. He is alive and in good health to-day. 
Ordinary experience, indeed, tends to confirm the impres- 
sion that either there is a divinity that shapes our ends, re- 
gardless of germs, or else that preservation from bacterial 
disease depends rather on constitutional or inherent immunity 
than on deliverance from contact with the ubiquitous little 
monster. 





This is a true story, told to illustrate and enforce the costli- 
ness of indulging in the weakness of vanity when displayed 
before the shrewd officials of his Shrewdness our Uncle Sam. 
Matilda—which may or may not have been her real name— 
journeyed to Europe last summer, and in her travels collected 
a few treasures, in which her heart greatly rejoiced. The eter- 
nal feminine repugnance to the tariff, whether for purposes 
of protection with incidental revenue, or for revenue with 
incidental protection, manifested itself in her neglect to 
declare that her luggage contained any dutiable articles. Ac- 
cordingly, the inspector of customs proceeded to make some 
examination of her effects, though he evidently expected it 
to yield nothing liable to duty, seeing that Matilda bore the 
air of sophisticated honesty. Just as he was about to give 
over the search he chanced on a small box, which he found 
to contain’ what appeared to him to be an insignificant little 
china bowl, having neither form nor comeliness to appeal to 
his sense of the beautiful. With mingled indifference and 
apology he remarked, “ Oh, that doesn’t amount to much,” 
and was about to replace the package in the trunk, when 
Matilda hastily interposed to say, in her most crushing ac- 
cents: “ Doesn’t amount to much! My dear sir, I’d have you 
understand that that is nice. It cost me twenty dollars.” Any 
other man would have yielded to the temptation to assume 
superior knowledge, and to retort that she had been cheated. 
But the inspector knew his place and his duty better. Meekly 
and syavely he replied: “ Madam, I should never have dream- 
ed it. Still, under the circumstances, you force me to call an 
appraiser.” And the scrrowful outcome was that with the 
help of Matilda’s twenty-dollar bowl, and with that of sundry 
other importations which were disclosed by a zealously re- 
sumed search, she enriched an already overflowing public trea- 
sury by the sum of thirty-five dollars. All this goes to prove 
that so long as an undiscriminating government fails to place 
connoisseurs in pottery at the nation’s portals, it is vastly 
more economical for the returning Matildas to refrain from 
boasting about their bargains in crockery. Pride, says the 
Good Book, goeth before destruction. Manifested in the pres- 
ence of an inspector of the American customs it may also, 
as this tale teaches, go before an assessment of sixty per cent. 
ad valorem—which may be a fitting punishment, but not one 
to be sought deliberately. 





Various college presidents and professors have at various 
times informed the people, and especially ambitious parents, 
of the inadequacy of the preparatory schools, and especially 
the public high schools, for the task of preparing boys and 
girls to enter college. So much has been said of the weak- 
ness of these schools in this regard that in some imperfectly 
informed quarters the suspicion has been excited that they 
are failures in every respect, and scarcely worth their main- 
tenance. It is interesting, and may be profitable, therefore, 
to note an example of a disposition to pass the blame farther 
down the line to the schools below the high school. In a 
New England city, where money is expended lavishly upon 
the whole public-school system, and where presumably a cor- 
respondingly high condition of efficiency has been reached, 
attention has been recently directed to a suggestive result of 
an examination of the pupils who entered the high school in 
September last. Not one of them reached an average of 90 
per cent., while most were considerably lower, and a sur- 
prisingly large number far below. Six members of the class 
were sent. back to the grammar grades as being entirely unfit 
for the high school, and twenty or thereabouts were suspended 
because they stood below 50 per cent., with the warning that 
they must exhibit adequate reason for reinstatement before 
they can return. Requirements are not very strict, either, 
























































































only 70 per cent. being exacted to ensure advancement. When 
an explanation of this poor showing is sought, superintendent 
and principal talk for the public about radical changes in 
methods making difficulties for new pupils, but a department 
teacher to whose care these pupils are committed, says blunt- 
ly, “ Not one of them comes up to the high school from the 
gzrammar-school ready to do the work,” and inquiry among 
high-school teachers discloses such a judgment to be preva- 
lent. 


The college presidents charge the high schools with un- 
satisfactory preparation; the high-school teachers say the 
grammar-school graduates are not fitted to do the high-school 
work; the grammar-school teachers are critical of the pri- 
mary-school products; more than half the primary teachers 
pick flaws in kindergarten methods and results; and kinder- 
gartners invariably sigh over the incapacity of parents for 
the moral and intellectual culture of their children. Parents, 
of course, retort by blaming teachers all along the line; but 
as they do not appear to count for much in most modern set 
schemes of education, maybe their strictures need not be 
considered. The striking feature of the sequence is that 
each grade, from the ending to the beginning of school life, 
inclines to charge on the next previous a good share of its 
own ill-suecess. A Freshman class is discovered to be weak 
in spelling, uncertain in history, vague in literature, and 
forthwith the high school is indicted for inefficiency; the high- 
school boy begins with haziness about the past and with ap- 
prehensions about the future, and the grammar-school is 
seored for inability. Persons who have no children to go 
through the machine may look on in mild wonder; but persons 
who have children are not blameable for being scared. Can 
it be that they are faulty for not bringing into the world 
babies already fitted to enter the high school or the grammar- 
school? Or, for that matter, why not have the youngsters 
born all ready for the Sophomore year? Life is short; the 
time schedules of education are long. The world cannot stop 
for kindergartens and primaries and secondaries, much less 
for putting time into them. Training, culture, development 
—oh yes, certainly, they answered well for the days of the 
stage-coach; to-day, we must get there, and get there quick, 
and, moreover, in our grab for an education, we must pick 
up and carry along more baggage than ever. So, at every 
point, one result is that the teacher is saying that the guide 
next preceding neither packed the baggage well nor packed 
the whole of it. 


As to the child, the youth, the young man, what won- 
der that his school life is in so many instances the 
chasing of bewilderments, one after the other—or that his 
teacher of to-day, in despair of the task, seeks the relief of 
explosion in criticisms of the teacher of yesterday? But the 
subject has a very serious side. Popular attention is to- 
day turned very largely to the demands of the college on the 
high school. Some thought has been given to the demand, in 
turn, of the high school on the schools below — though not 
half as much well-digested thought as should be given. Is it 
really comprehended that this problem of the college-work 
has its beginnings in the days when the child enters his school 
life in the kindergarten, if not before? Or that in the public 
schools of America it is complicated with the needs of hun- 
dreds of children who will not or cannot enter a college, but 
whose intellectual training needs completion and perfection, 
none the less? When in each successive step of school life 
the charge is made that the preceding step was defective, there 
is manifestly need of probing to the bottom of things. 


The doctors of natural history are in disagreement about 
the habits and abilities of animals. Messrs. Thomson-Seton 
and W. J. Long are among the most acceptable of recent 
writers about animals. Mr. John Burroughs, veteran, fell upon 
both of them in the March number of the Atlantic Monthly, 
and ferociously declared that neither of them wrote the truth. 
Mr. Burroughs thinks these other gentlemen either make up 
the stories with which they regale their readers, or have been 
imposed upon by guides and trappers of whom they have 
sought information. Some of Mr. Thomson-Seton’s work is 
confessedly imaginative, but even some of the stories that he 
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offers as true are derisively rejected by Mr. Burroughs. As 
for Mr. Long, he lately published a book called The School 
of the Woods, in which he told how the parent animals teach 
the young ones. But Mr. Burroughs says that animals keep 
no such schools. “ All animals,” he says, “do exactly and in- 
stinctively what their parents did.” He says Mr. Long’s 
story about the kingfisher that put minnows in a shallow pool 
for her young to catch is a fib; that his story of the red 
squirrel carrying chestnuts in his cheeks “has the air of a 
false witness trying to mislead a jury ”; that Mr. Thomson- 
Seton’s story of the fox that rode on a sheep’s back isn’t so. Mr. 
Burroughs seemed to leave Mr. Long without a leg to stand 
on, but apparently Mr. Long can stand on his head, or his 
record, for he comes back at Mr. Burroughs in the May 
North American, and insists that he is a bona fide observer, 
and that his witness is true. Mr. Burroughs’s denials are 
much less convincing when Mr. Long gets through them. 
Mr. Long’s main contention is that animals have a vast amount 
of individuality, that their habits vary in different localities, 
and that the mice and woodchucks of Mr. Burroughs’s farm 
are not a law unto all the mice and all the woodchucks, much 
less to the bear and caribou of the Maine woods. That seems 
reasonable. On the other hand, the naturalists of the ima- 
ginative school have given themselves so much rope that it is 
not always easy to tell where their facts end and their fiction 
begins. To the end that learners may know what to believe, 
it were well that this dispute between the naturalists were 
arbitrated, and we nominate Dr. Roosevelt as arbitrator. 


One of the best authorities on negroes and the negro prob- 
lem is Mr. Alfred H. Stone, of Greenville, Mississippi. We 
have read many deliverances of his about the Southern blacks, 
and always with edification. He knows whereof he speaks, 
and he speaks dispassionately, kindly, and wisely. In the cur- 
rent number of the Atlantic Monthly he discusses “The Mu- 
latto Factor in the Race Problem,” pointing out considera- 
tions which, though obviously true and important when one 
thinks of them, are apt to be overlooked unless some one 
does point them out. Mr. Stone regrets that the last census 
made no separate enumeration of mulattoes, for he thinks it 
would be of value to real students of our race problem to 
know what proportion of the persons rated as negroes are of 
mixed blood. American social policy has ruled that a drop 
of negro blood in a man’s veins makes him a negro. Mulattoes, 
quadroons, octoroons,—all are negroes; all their abilities, as- 
pirations, virtues, sins, and failings are credited to the negro 
race. An able and good mulatto we think of as a credit to his 
race. His abilities and achievements are proofs of what ne- 
groes may accomplish. 


Folly! says Mr. Stone. The mulatto isn’t a negro. His 
talent is Caucasian; his aspirations are born of white man’s 
blood and white man’s abilities; his meanness, when he is 
mean, is white man’s meanness. Almost all the “famous men 
of the negro race” whom we hear about, from Crispus Attucks 
down to Booker Washington, were mulattoes. The true ne- 
gro, says Mr. Stone, is of a contented and happy disposition. 
When free from white or mulatto influence he is docile, tract- 
able, and unambitious, with but few wants, and those easily 
satisfied. He inclines to idleness, and though prone to com- 
mit petty crimes, is not malicious, and rarely cherishes hatred. 
He cares nothing for “the sacred right of suffrage,” and in- 
finitely prefers the freedom and privileges of a car of his own 
to the restraint of one that he has to share with white people. 
But the mulatto, naturally enough, is quite a different crea- 
ture. He aspires; he chafes, and chafing, he stirs up the ne- 
groes over whom, through papers, pulpits, and political asso- 
ciations, he exercises a tremendous influence. All but an in- 
significant part of the agitation over “negro disfranchise- 
ment,” “negro cars,” “the negro’s rights,” the “lack of op- 
portunity,” the “injustice of race distinctions” comes from 
the mulatto or the white politician. The best mulattoes, like 
Booker Washington and Dubois, are great powers for good; 
a lot of others are very active powers for mischief. So says 
Mr. Stone, and seemingly he is right about it. He offers no 
moral. He merely points out that the mulatto is what he is 
and does what he does because he is a mulatto, and that he is 
not a negro, though we have formed—and, indeed, cultivated— 
the habit of so regarding him. 
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Roosevelt and Cleveland at 
St. Louis 


THE enthusiastic reception given at St. 
Louis on April 30 to President Roosevelt 
and ex-President Cleveland proved conclu- 
sively that they are the two men whom 
American citizens are the most eager to see, 
and for whom they feel the most cordial 
regard. Over and over again, as he jour- 
neyed from the Far West to the Mississippi, 
Mr. Roosevelt was acclaimed as the next 
Republican candidate for the Presidency, 
while Mr. Cleveland, though he studiously 
avoided publicity as he travelled westward 
from New Jersey, was met with clamorous 
appeals for “ Four more years of Grover!” 
From the duration and fervor of the cheers 
which greeted them, as they rose to speak 
at the dedication of the Exposition, it would 
have been impossible to tell which had the 
firmer hold upon his countrymen. Com- 
parisons are odious, yet it seems certain 
that, if Mr. Bryan had been present, he 
would have had a less effusive welcome, al- 
though he has twice been the nominee of 
the Democracy for President, and although 
Missouri is a Democratic State. Clear at 
least it is that, if Mr. Cleveland’s popularity 
was at any time in danger of eclipse, that 
time is now far distant, and he is at pres- 
ent looked upon by the great mass of Demo- 
crats as their ideal standard-bearer. 

The address delivered by Mr. Roosevelt 
has received a great deal of praise from 
thoroughly qualified persons, but it seems 
to us that Mr. Cleveland’s speech is no less 
worthy of commendation. One of the most 
admirable features of Mr. Roosevelt’s ad- 
dress was the graceful allusion to the pres- 
ence of Ambassador Jusserand and Minister 
Ojeda, who could hardly be expected to view 
with unmixed feelings the marvellous de- 
velopment of a region which was once the 
property of France and Spain. The Presi- 
dent did well to remind his hearers of the 
deathless record of heroism which Spaniards 
and Frenchmen have contributed to the an- 
nals of the New World. True it is, as he 
said, that, while English-speaking settlers 
were clinging to the Atlantic seaboard, the 
pioneers of Spain and France had pierced 
the wilderness of the West, and had wan- 
dered far and wide within the bowels of a 
continent hitherto untraversed. Unjust and 
worthless would be the history of the west- 
ern country that did not recognize the part 
played by the missionaries and soldiers, by 
the explorers and the traders, of France and 
Spain. Two and a half centuries were to 
pass away before the great river, discovered 
by a Spaniard and traced to its mouth by 
a Frenchman, was to fall into the hands of 
an English-speaking people. 

Particularly relevant, also, in view of re- 
cent events, was the President’s reference 
to the apprehension felt at the time of the 
Louisiana Purchase by some- of the good 
people dwelling on the Atlantic coast, lest 
they might somehow be hurt by the west- 
ward growth of the nation. Mr.’ Roosevelt 
acknowledges that the feeling was not on 
their part unnatural, for only the far-see- 
ing and adventurous can be expected heart- 
ily to welcome the sudden and wide expan- 
sion of a nation. The President foresaw 
and strove to parry the objection that 
Louisiana was one thing, while the Philip- 
pines are another, because the former re- 
gion was capable of quick transformation 
into States, by reminding us that, although 
one portion of the territory acquired from 
France received Statehood within a few 
years, another portion is still deprived of 
it, although a century has elapsed. 

The weakest passage in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
speech—the only one which had a sopho- 
morie tinge—was that in which he under- 
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took to contrast our American civilization 
with that of Greece and Rome. Rome, he 
said, extended her rule over the entire civ- 
ilized world by a process which kept the 
nation strong and united, but gave no room 
whatever for local liberty and self-govern- 
ment. If the President were as familiar 
with Gibbon and Finlay as he ought to be, 
he would know that east of the Adriatic the 
Roman republic and early empire conceded 
an astonishing amount of local self-govern- 
ment to the Hellenic and Hellenistic com- 
munities. The slip made in this instance 
confirms us in the opinion that American 
statesmen would do well to follow the ex- 
ample set by Daniel Webster when dealing 
with the inaugural address of President Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison. To a friend anxious- 
ly inquiring why he looked so worn and 
haggard after his expurgatory task, Webster 
exclaimed, “I have just slaughtered sev- 
enty Proconsuls.” 

In Mr. Cleveland’s address there was no 
allusion to Greece and Rome, but there was 
a significant reference to the Philippines, 
although the name of those islands was not 
mentioned. There are three fundamental 
differences between the Philippines and the 
Louisiana Territory, considered as more or 
less desirable additions to our national do- 
main. From a_ geographical view-point 
Louisiana was not only contiguous, but in- 
dispensable: the Philippines are separated 
from us by the breadth of the Pacific Ocean, 
and are in no wise essential to our national 
well-being. In the second place, Louisiana 
is the fruit of a peaceful transaction, hav- 
ing been bought for a song: the Philippines, 
however the transaction may have been dis- 
guised by the offer of twenty million dol- 
lars to Spain, were, obviously, the prize 
of war. In the third place, the Louisiana 
Territory, from one end to the other, was 
eminently suited to be the home of a Cau- 
casian race: the Philippines, on the con- 
trary, are not fit to be inhabited by white 
men, and white men cannot be tempted to 
go where the climate will not suffer them to 
work. It is evident that these vital dis- 
tinctions between the territories acquired in 
1803 and 1898 were in Mr. Cleveland’s mind 
when he bade his auditors consider that they 
were celebrating a peaceful acquisition of 
territory for truly American uses and pur- 
poses. We should rejoice, he added, not only 
because the Louisiana Purchase immediate- 
ly gave peace and contentment to the spirit- 
ed and determined American settlers west 
of the Alleghenies, who demanded an outlet 
for their trade to the sea, but also because 
it provided homes and means of livelihood 
for the millions of new Americans whose 
coming tread fell upon the ears of the ex- 
pectant fathers of the republic. 

There were in Mr. Cleveland’s speech two 
other striking passages, which, if read be- 
tween the lines, may, perhaps, convey salu- 
tary lessons to younger and more impulsive 
statesmen. We sometimes wonder if Mr. 
Roosevelt ever heard the story of the ven- 
erable Dr. Jowett, who, when addressing a 
number of bright young men at Balliol, re- 
marked, “ Perhaps I may be permitted to 
say that none of us is infallible; not even 
the youngest.” We should not be surprised 
to hear that the anecdote was in Mr. Cleve- 
land’s mind when he singled out for par- 
ticular laudation the fact that Jefferson, 
while personally convinced that the pur- 
chase of Louisiana was unconstitutional, rec- 
ognized that others were as likely to be right 
on that point as he, and deferred to their 
opinions.. While we reflect, said Mr. Cleve- 
land, that, if the doubts by which Jefferson 
was perplexed in 1803 had been allowed to 
control his action, we might have lost the 
greatest national opportunity which had been 
presented to our people, we cannot fail, 
at the same time, to be profoundly grateful 
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that these doubts were those of a man open- 
minded enough to listen to wise and able 
counsellors, and to give his country the 
benefit of the admission of his own falli- 
bility. 

Still more: pointed, as it seems to us, is 
the reference in another paragraph to the 
disregard of precedents and consequences 
evinced in Mr. Roosevelt’s interposition  be- 
tween the parties to the coal strike, and his 
hasty assumption of functions for which, 
as he himself well knew, there was no war- 
rant in the Constitution. We are glad at 
this hour that Jefferson was wrong in his 
too strict construction of the Constitution, 
and glad that he was liberal-minded enough 
to see that he might be wrong. Yet, adds 
Mr. Cleveland, may we not profitably pause 
here long enough to contrast in our thoughts 
the careful and reverent manner, in which 
the restrictions of our fundamental law were 
scrutinized a hundred years ago, with the 
tendency often seen in later times flippantly 
to attempt the adjustment of our Consti- 
tution to the purposes of interest and con- 
venience? 





The Significance of the 
Franchise - Tax Decision 


THE highest court in the State of New 
York has decided that the franchise-tax law 
is constitutional. Whether this be a de- 
parture from the settled principles of law 
or not, it is now the law and will be ex- 
plicitly obeyed. Corporations may endeavor 
to arrange their privileges in such a man- 
ner as to escape taxation; but this they have 
the right to do under the law; in the forum 
of conscience another and a quite different 
question arises. It is not, however, our 
intention to discuss the decision, or the law 
which takes away from localities the age- 
old right of determining the value of prop- 
erty as a basis for local taxation. That 
question has been removed for the present 
and is settled, so far as the present law is 
concerned. The debate can be renewed only 
when the policy of such a tax is again pre- 
sented to the Legislature. 

The essential significance of this decision 
is much deeper than that of its bearing on 
the relations of the State to corporations. 
At the most, economic questions in politics 
are things of the moment. They bear no 
large relation to the fate either of the gov- 
ernment which seeks to settle them or to 
the phenomena or the interests which are 
assailed or aided by legislation. The world 
and its various countries go on with their 
economic questions unsettled by law, or set- 
tled wrong or settled right. The principle of 
protection which was enforced between the 
towns of England in the time of Henry LI. 
gave way at last to the principle of free 
trade between the nation and the world; the 
same principle which was viciously enforced 
between the new States of the confederation 
was changed for free trade by the Constitu- 
tion, and with inter-State free trade we now 
couple protection against foreigners. Some 
day the dispute will be ended in the natural 
course of events. In the mean time indi- 
viduals will be enriched and other individ- 
uals will be ruined; but in the large life of 
the world, in which the age of a generation 
counts as nothing, even this economic prin- 
ciple will, in the end, be temporary. So it 
will be with the questions of State control 
of corporations, fast merging into State 
hostility. The little flurries of our time 
will some day be looked back upon as the 
steps which marked the movement of the 
age, and especially as indicating the power- 
ful and resistless flow of the great stream 
of popular government. The essence of the 
political movement which, gathering for 

















ages at the royal dam in England, leaped 
over it in the later years of the eighteenth 
century, is the same, and will remain the 
same, no matter what experiments may be 
tried in the narrow practical field of eco- 
nomics. Wholesome economic changes may 
be stopped or checked, the individual giants 
of the race may be balked until the many 
thousands just below catch the direction 
and rhythm of their forward step, unwhole- 
some movements may be encouraged, and, 
altogether, the times may seem out of joint, 
the world may seem to have slipped out of 
the “ringing grooves of change,” the race 
itself may appear to have wandered hope- 
lessly astray; but all this we can endure, 
and all this may even give us hope for the 
future, when we reflect that it is a mani- 
festation of the power of the people, and 
that, finally, the people’s power is sure to 
be exerted to the promotion of substantial 
justice. Public opinion may be tyrannical; 
it is; but tyrannical public opinion, if it 
expresses class selfishness, does not express 
individual selfishness. It is the selfishness 
of part of the controlling power which for 
a time has its way, not the selfishness of 
the whole as of a single despot. It is bound, 
therefore, to cure itself, and in the end 
moral considerations of justice and freedom 
are the strongest in a democracy. The ex- 
cesses of popular despotism are often fol- 
lowed by the excesses of popular license; 
but in the long-run the balance hangs even, 
and the individual flourishes and grows to 
his best estate. It may be that this fran- 
chise-tax decision will breed State corrup- 
tion, and injustice to the corporations that 
must bear the burdens imposed by a too- 
distant power; it may be that it is a serious 
assault upon the principle of local self-gov- 
ernment, but we may rest assured that 
popular government will not always toler- 


ate corruption, will not permit the cause of 


it to exist after it has discovered it, and 
will not surrender forever that control of 
its local affairs which the English-speaking 
race has demanded since long before the 
time when the English tongue was born. 
This generation or the following or the 
next may not see the full righting of 
an economic wrong; but nature cures eco- 
nomic ills, and man is powerless to sustain 
them. They die by violence or by inanition, 
and no mistake of legislature or court can 
long survive under popular government. 

In this decision, rightly or wrongly, the 
people seem to have had their way. De- 
cisions against corporations are supposedly 
in obedience to the demands of the nation. 
It may be that the nation is under the in- 
fluence of sound thinkers who see that 
state socialism is logically and properly 
near at hand, or it may be that demagogues 
of the hour have caught its ear. The point 
is that the nation has been obeyed; it has 
had its way. At least this is true, if the 
politicians of the moment have properly in- 
terpreted the popular mind. Sometimes the 
politicians are mistaken. They were mis- 
taken as to the attitude of the people on 
the silver question. They imagined that 
the country was eager for the free coinage 
of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. The astute 
Mr. Bryan, so those say who know him best, 
adopted the 16 to 1 issue on the opportunist 
basis. He turned his back on the tariff 
issue because he thought there were more 
votes for silver. The silver men harangued 
the country for years. They covered it deep 
with pamphlets. Some of their literature, 
like Coin’s School, for example, became ex- 
tremely popular. At all events, the land 
rang with the silver cry. But when the 
question came to be discussed and deliber- 
ated upon, the response was quick and in- 
telligent. When any question of large im- 
port and of general application is discussed 
before the American people, the verdict is 
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usually correct. Only once in recent years 
have the people enjoyed the opportunity to 
decide fairly on the tariff question; that 
was in 1892, and the decision was in favor of 
individual liberty and against class legisla- 
tion. It may well be that when the present 
outcry against corporations, and in behalf 
of harsh rule is spent, when the noise 
of the moment is stilled, and reason has 
the floor, it will be found that public 
opinion has been misunderstood. But now 
it is believed that the nation wants what 
the legislatures, the New York Court of 
Appeals, and the Circuit Court in Minnesota 
have given it. The power which rules is 
having its way, as it has nearly always had 
its way against government, against the 
law of the time, against the judges. Henry 
II., who was the state of England, had his 
way against the barons. The barons, in 
their turn, had their way against King 
John. Henry VIII., Elizabeth, James L., 
and Charles I. had their way against the 
judges. Then the Commons had their way 
against the King. Then the nation had its 
way against James II. Finally, it had its 
way, on both sides of the ocean, against 
the King and the whole power of English 
government. In this country, in 1861-1865, 


the majority took from the courts the in-- 


terpretation of the Constitution as to the 
question of secession, and in any crisis, or 
on any question, the people under a popular 
government will have their way and will 
govern their own government. 

This furnishes a complete answer to those 
who fear the domination of accumulated 
wealth in this country. Landed wealth has 
dominated in England because civil liberty 
was developed from the privileges and the 
rights of the landed man. A feudal nobility 
oppressed the French people in the eigh- 
teenth century because the French govern- 
ment grew out of the feudal system. In 
this country property is safe because the 
people have treated it justly. It has never 
dominated, because it had no power to start 
with. It will never dominate, because it 
can only do so by corrupting the great ma- 
jority of 75,000,000 people. It will never 
try to dominate, because it is too wise to 
attempt the obviously impossible. Rightly 
or wrongly, the people have decided that 
modern combinations have grown to be too 
powerful, and that they must feel the heavy 
hand of the people, who, in some vague way, 
are timid. These people are jealous of 
their rights, and they have spoken. In 
speaking, they have destroyed forever the 
illusion that wealth can ever get the upper 
hand in this free country. 





The Romance of the World’s 
Trade 


Tue Bureau of Statistics has just issued 
a general review of international commerce, 
which suggests many reflections of high in- 
terest, not only economical, but also senti- 
mental, in the wider sense. To begin with, 
we are told that the world’s international 
trade, as distinguished from the internal 
trade of different countries, has increased a 
hundred per cent. during the last genera- 
tion, and when we consider the commodities 
involved, we shall be led to conclude that 
this increase has affected the great masses 
of the nations, which have, therefore, on the 
whole, got twice as much from foreign lands 
as they did thirty years ago. 

The British Empire still easily leads 
the world, and it goes without saying 
that England’s share is out of all propor- 
tion greater than that of any other division 
of the empire. Over three and a _ half 
billion dollars is the total of the world’s 
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trade accredited to Britain, and as soon as 
we begin to analyze it the element of ro- 
mance comes in. Politically considered, 
England’s relations are limited to her colo- 
nies, with which she is united by ever-weak- 

ening bands, so that Australia and Canada — 
are to all intents and purposes independent 
sovereign states, and South Africa will 
shortly follow their lead. There are also 
alliances between England and Germany, 
and also Japan, but they are rather pic- 
turesque than effective, and there is an un- 
derstanding between the British Empire and 
the United States, which has survived the 
Venezuelan strain, though somewhat weak- 
ened thereby. But contrast with Britain’s 
practical political isolation her relations 
with other lands along commercial lines, and 
the result of the comparison is most strik- 
ing. We learn that, besides Britain’s trade 
relations with her own possessions, de- 
pendencies, and numerous colonies, she has 
trade relations with all European coun- 
tries without exception; the Asian lands, 
such as Persia, China, Japan, Siam, Java, 
and the Eastern Archipelago generally; the 
remaining African countries, such as Al- 
geria, Morocco, Tunis, West Africa, and the 
Canary Islands; and, on this continent, 
Mexico, the Central-American republics, Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Venezuela, Brazil, Chile, 
Peru, Uruguay, and Argentina, and ourselves. 

Taking Britain as a typical example of 
the possibilities of world commerce, it is 
evident that she has direct relations of give 
and take, of buying and selling, of exchange 
and barter, with literally every country, na- 
tion, people, and tongue over the whole sur- 
face of the globe; that she receives strange, 
weird, and outlandish commodities from 
every tract and region the sun shines on, 
and sends thither yet other products in re- 
turn, a few of her own growth, but the 
greater part things she has already brought 
from afar. We can see at once the tremen- 
dous imaginative and sentimental value of 
so overwhelming and inclusive a fact. It 
helps us to realize the ceaseless, intermina- 
ble flux and flow of human productions, cir- 
culating by endless arteries to and from ev- 
ery corner of the globe, and thus keeping ev- 
ery member of the human race in perpetual 
touch with each and every other member, 
however remote, wherever situated. Dobbo 
in the Aru Islands, for example, is some 
distance from New York; yet many of our 
mother-of-pearl shirt-buttons hail from 
there, and are worn by people who never 
heard of Dobbo, even though, in a round- 
about and indirect way, they are sending 
something of their own back to Dobbo, to 
pay for those shirt-buttons. Canned goods 
are not ultra-poetical; yet they represent 
such a girdling of the earth as would make 
dainty Ariel’s hair stand on end; canned 
salmon, for instance, means a _ friendly 
meeting between British Columbia and the 
tin-mines of Banca, in the Java seas. And 
so on, and so on. 

We saw that the world’s commerce has 
grown a hundred per cent. in a generation, 
England still leading, with a total of three 
billions and a half. The United States and 
Germany come next, with about two and a 
quarter billions each; and it is interesting 
to know that we have just overtaken Ger- 
many, and are forging ahead much faster 
than she is; for, while German trade has in- 
creased only sixty per cent. in the last 
thirty years, our own commerce has in the 
same time increased one hundred and eighty 
per cent., or just thrice as rapidly, and is 
now definitely leading Germany and rapidly 
catching up with Britain. Within a genera- 
tion we shall lead the world; and each and 
every inhabitant of this republic will be in 
close and intimate relations, through our 
world commerce, with each and every in- 
habitant of the globe, ; 



























England and Germany 


By Sydney Brooks 
Lonpon, May 2, 1903. 

It is curious, comical, and characteristic 
—this British suspiciousness of Germany. 
The English are quite wonderfully given to 
fixing on some foreign statesman or some 
foreign nation as a hobgoblin of all diplo- 
matic black arts. At one time it was Rus- 
sia. The man who would take the word of 
a Russian minister at its face value was 
thought an incredible fool. Disraeli was 
largely responsible for this legend of the 
preternatural long-headedness, subtlety, and 
unscrupulousness of Russian diplomacy. 
Among ordinary Englishmen it grew to be a 
settled article of faith. Whenever the two 
countries came into diplomatic conflict, it 
was taken for granted that England would 
be outwitted, that her simple statesmen, with 
their laborious honesty and unsuspecting in- 
nocence, would prove no match whatever for 
their scheming rivals. More recently the 
Boers succeeded to the same flatterimg sus- 
picions. Every proposal they put forward 
was examined by Englishmen with the touchy 
minuteness of men who feel there is a trap 
somewhere, but cannot precisely say where. 
To-day it is the German Emperor who is 
the monster of cleverness, diabolical influ- 
ences, and hypnotic suggestions. Englishmen 
have no confidence in him or in the ability 
of British ministers to bargain with him on 
equal terms. They have an almost ludicrous 
terror of his shrewdness, the more so when 
they contrast it with the general standard 
of intelligence that obtains in. Downing 
Street. Lord Lansdowne versus the Kaiser 
strikes people here as about as equal a match 
as Mr. Gerald Balfour versus Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan. That is why England is at this 
moment scrutinizing Germany’s invitation to 
join in a political and financial guarantee 
of the Bagdad Railway with portentous cau- 
tion. Is it another case of the spider and 
the fly? Will England find, when it is too 
late, that she has been mancuvred into an 
ambush even more humiliating and more 
disastrous than the famous “ Venezuelan 
mess”? I do not know what the official an- 
swer may be, but of the popular answer there 
can be no question. It is that of distrust 
of, and even aversion to, any scheme of co- 
operation with Germany. That is the stage 
which the relations between the two coun- 
tries have now reached. 

In this fact there is summed up one of the 
quickest revolutions in sentiment on record. 
It is not absolutely the quickest—that be- 
longs to the change which the last seven 
years have wrought in Anglo-American rela- 
tions. But it easily holds the second place 
on the list of international transformation 
scenes, and its phases have a surpassing 
historical interest. Fifty-odd years ago Ger- 
many was not only England’s admiring 
friend, but in some sort her pupil. On al- 
most. all points of political, economic, and 
constitutional theory the bulk of the Ger- 
man people looked to England as their guide. 
The enthusiasm for the British Constitution 
which Montesquieu set a-blazing throughout 
Europe was shared nowhere more heartily 
than in Prussia. The debt England owed 
to Germany in philosophy, science, and clas- 
sical poetry was amply repaid by Adam 
Smith and his successors and by the exam- 
ple Great Britain afforded of a nation at 
once self-governing, united, and powerful. 
For a while it seemed as though the whole 
movement of German destiny would develop 
along English lines. The Prussian National 
Liberals looked forward to, and worked for, 
a peaceful union of all German States un- 
der Prussian leadership, that should close- 
ly follow England’s example. Centraliza- 
tion, militarism, and the semipaternal the- 
ory of government were equally abhorrent to 
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them. What they aimed at was a liberal 
constitution and a popular monarchy, based 
upon the federal system, and buttressed by 
a real and adequate representation of the 
people, and, above all, by a responsible ex- 
ecutive. Such a system, they argued, if 
erected in Berlin would ultimately draw to 
Prussia all the States of Germany in a 
durable federation. This was the party and 
these the views with which the late Empress 
Frederick associated herself, and their tri- 
umph or failure meant the triumph or fail- 
ure of English influence. 

Against them stood Bismarck, Moltke, and 
Roon, and ultimately King William, all alike 
convinced that through war alone could Ger- 
man unity be secured. The battle between 
the two sections opened formally when, the 
Lower House having rejected the army esti- 
mates, Bismarck undertook to govern the 
country, double and reorganize the Prussian 
army, and enforce all the rigors of conscrip- 
tion with or without the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. The Liberals opposed him to a man, 
and bombarded all his proposals with prece- 
dents drawn from British sources. The re- 
sult is a matter of history. Bismarck’s mas- 
terly and masterful policy and the brilliant 
results it led to swept all before it, crushed 
the Liberals out of existence, and hopeless- 
ly discredited the English notions and sym- 
pathies they represented. From the moment 
he began to get the upper hand the dispar- 
agement of-all things English became a po- 
litical necessity. The nation had at any 
cost to be converted to the Bismarckian 
“ Staatsidee.” It could not be done more 
easily than by holding up England as the 
antithesis of everything on which the Ger- 
mans had built up their success. To deride 
English institutions and exalt by implica- 
tion the Hohenzollern system, to belittle the 
English voluntary army in order that Ger- 
mans might be still further convinced that 
conscription alone was compatible with mil- 
itary efficiency, became the favorite pastime 
of German politicians, journalists, and his- 
torians. It is a sober fact that within the 
last forty years the whole tale of English 
history has been rewritten to suit the change 
in German sentiment. 

So the breach began to widen. England’s 
official policy did nothing to close it up. In 
the crisis of 1848, throughout the Schleswig- 
Holstein complication, and on the question 
of the neutrality of the Baltic, England was 
feebly, vaguely, but exasperatingly anti- 
Prussian. From the Franco-Prussian war, as 
from the American civil war, she emerged 
with nothing but the cordial, and deserved, 
animosity of both sides. The disappear- 
ance of a weakly, divided Germany and the 
rise of a powerful, aggressive empire in its 
place did not greatly appeal to English 
sympathies or to the popular view of Eng- 
lish commercial interests. From the mo- 
ment Germany became united, she became 
England’s rival, not only in trade, but in 
political ambitions; and in neither direction 
was she a welcome competitor. The defects 
in the national characters of both peoples 
helped still further to keep them apart. The 
Germans, in their new-found pride and 
strength, developed an unholy vein of as- 
sertiveness and unnecessary brusqueness— 
bumptiousness, as the English thought it. 
England, on her part, never quite gave the 
Germans their due, still affected to regard 
them as interesting prodigies rather than 
as a matured and responsible nation, and 
persisted in that “lecturing” attitude which 
Americans had long learned to know, but 
hardly to love, in their kinsmen. The Ger- 
mans, in short, were “ touchy,” and the Brit- 
ish pose of “superiority” flicked them on 
the raw. 

The estrangement grew sharper, on the 
German side at least, when the colonial 
fever began to influence German foreign pol- 
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icy, and it was found that so far as all 
hope of a Greater Germany that would 
spread the German idea, receive German col- 
onists, and extend German trade was con- 
cerned, the empire had been born too late. 
Wherever Germany turned she found Eng- 
land comfortably settled in her path. This 
was, and is, a natural, unreasoning, and 
keenly felt grievance; and as the stress of 
rivalry in other spheres grew fiercer, as the 
Germans, duplicating English experience, be- 
gan to change from a mainly agricultural 
to a mainly industrial basis, and as they 
woke to the necessity of a strong navy and 
a large mercantile marine, the same dis- 
covery was made that here, too, England had 
been before them. In this country there 
are periodical “scares” over the inroads 
Germany is effecting on British commerce 
and carrying trade; but these little fits of 
apprehension are as nothing by the side of 
German emotions when they scan the lee- 
way that has yet to be made up. That Eng- 
land should have acquired such a start at 
so trifling a cost, while Germany was strug- 
gling through blood to attain the indispen- 
sable condition of unity, appears to all Ger- 
mans so monstrously unfair as to afford a 
strong presumption of trickery. From that 
to convicting England of hypocritical du- 
plicity, of stirring up strife among her rivals 
while she quietly carries off the booty, is a 
short step. “ Perfidious Albion” is a very 
terrible compound indeed to the German 
imagination, an unblushing master of craft 
and cant. Nor have the ruling powers of 
Germany done anything to dispel the bogey. 
On the contrary, they find it useful, and 
make the most of it with really consummate 
skill. Had it not been for England and the 
necessity of being always and everywhere on 
guard against her wiles, it is doubtful 
whether the Kaiser would have been able to 
extort his new fleet from the Reichstag. 
By playing upon the prevalent Anglophobia 
he got pretty nearly everything he asked for. 
“Our future is on the water,” translated 
into the language of the ordinary German, 
means that England’s must be somewhere 
else. It is this alone that reconciles him 
to the increasing naval expenditure, and it 
would not be hard to show that in nourish- 
ing this ambition he has received something 
more than the tacit encouragement of offi- 
cialdom. 

England attempted at first to meet the 
new German spirit by bribery, by “ grace- 
ful concessions.” Now she is trying a more 
resolute tack. She is at last realizing that 
the two countries must, by the necessities 
of the case, be rivals. Their goal is too 
much the same for their interests to be 
identical, and the Kaiser’s commercial, naval, 
and colonial ambitions can only be fulfilled 
at the partial expense of Great Britain. The 
average Englishman sees this quite clearly. 
The official Englishman does not yet see it, 
but ‘he will in time. Even for his inspired 
myopia, it is becoming altogether too man- 
ifest that Germany’s policy is, broadly, to 
expand under cover of England, and by alter- 
nately threatening England with Russia and 
Russia with England. The “man in the 
street ” believes that in this policy is to be 
found the clue to German eagerness that 
England should take an official share in the 
Bagdad Railway. He believes that this eager- 
ness fits in suspiciously well with Germany’s 
object of keeping England and Russia apart, 
of persuading St. Petersburg that Downing 
Street is the enemy, and Downing Street 
that by Germany’s help alone can Russia be 
held in check, and, generally, of stirring 
up bad blood between the two countries— 
as she tried to stir it up between England 
and America by her “exposure” of Lord 
Pauncefote’s action during the Spanish war. 
Add to all this, first, the exaggerated dis- 
trust of Englishmen in the capacity of their 





present rulers; secondly. their greatly ex- 
aggerated estimate of the shrewdness and 
trickiness of German diplomacy—and you 
may easily conceive the anxiety with which 
the government’s decision in this Bagdad 
project is awaited. Mere Anglophobia does 
not much move the average Englishman, ex- 
cept when it is used, as the Germans use it, 
as a lever for raising the price of their co- 
operation. Indeed, from any large point of 
view, German Anglophobia must be regard- 
ed as a sort of sportive parergon, as simply 
Germany’s way of whistling to keep her 
courage up. All sane Germans know in 
their heart of hearts that the storm which 
will shake their empire, if any storm can, 
will come from the east and not from the 
north, from Russia and not from England. 
But that only makes Englishmen all the 
more unwilling to pay blackmail to so facti- 
tious an agitation. 





The United States Supreme 


Court 


We pointed out the other day that a 
foreigner who, desirous of gaining a clear 
conception of our Federal government, 
should confine himself to a study of the text 
of our Federal Constitution would obtain a 
very inadequate idea of the powers which 
Congress is permitted to exercise at the 
present time. Of the powers now possess- 
ed by Congress which he would not find ex- 
plicitly set forth in the Constitution, the 
greater part are implied powers, deduced by 
interpretation or construction from the text 
of the Federal organic law, and a few are 
resulting powers, that is to say, powers de- 
duced from the whole scope and nature of 
the Constitution, and deemed inherent in 
the national government, for the reason that 
it is a national government for various pur- 
poses, and, therefore, must be credited with 
every function essential to the life and 
processes of a nation. For the vast super- 
structure of implied and resulting powers 
which in rather more than a century has 
been reared upon the bed rock of the Con- 
stitution, the American people are indebted 
to their Federal Supreme Court. Consider- 
ed from this point of view alone, as an ex- 
pander and modifier of an organic law, this 
tribunal’s achievements can only be com- 
pared with the stupendous body of equity 
decisions made by successive pretores pere- 
grint which were ultimately given to the 
Roman Empire in the Corpus Juris. So 
colossal is the task performed by the Su- 
preme Court in the exposition and applica- 
tion of the Constitution—a task the out- 
come of which must be sought in innumer- 
able volumes of reported decisions—that 
very few lawyers in the United States are 
able to declare offhand just what are the 
powers of the Federal government under 
the Constitution, as defined by the highest 
Federal tribunal. Indeed, there are certain 
questions to which no lawyer and no judge 
can give an authoritative answer, for the 
questions are still in the air, not having as 
yet been presented in a concrete case to the 
Supreme Court, and, therefore, not having 
been decided. It is, in a word, no exaggera- 
tion to say, as Mr. James Bryce has said, 
that the American Constitution, as it now 
stands, with the mass of fringing decisions 
which explain it, is a far more complete and 
finished instrument than it was when it 
came from the hands of the members of the 
Philadelphia convention in 1787. The Con- 
stitution, as it exists to-day, is not merely 
the work of its framers, but the work of the 
judges of the United States Supreme Court, 
and, most of all, of one man, the great 
Chief-Justice Marshall, who presided over 
the highest Federal tribunal from 1801 till 
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his death in 1835, and whose fame overtops 
that of all other American judges more 
than Papinian overtops the jurists of Rome. 

From still another point of view the Su- 
preme Court of the United States is justly 
regarded by ali lawyers as the most august 
tribunal upon earth. In no other country 
possessing representative institutions— 
whether federative or not, and whether de- 
fined in an unwritten or a written Consti- 
tution—does a court exist invested with the 
power of overruling the legislative depart- 
ment of the government, and of declaring a 
statute null and void. Herein the framers 
of our Constitution builded better than they 
knew, or than they appear to have known, 
for, in the brief article devoted to the Fed- 
eral judiciary, the power of invalidating an 
act of Congress, if adjudged counter to the 
Federal organic law, is not specifically con- 
ferred upon the Supreme Court. A story 
is related by Mr. Bryce of an intelligent 
Englishman who, having heard that the Su- 
preme Federal Court was created to protect 
the Constitution, and had authority given 
it to annul bad laws, spent two days in 
hunting up and down the Federal Consti- 
tution for the provisions he had been told 
to admire. Naturally, he did not find them, 
for there is not a word in the Constitution 
on the subject. The truth is, that the so- 
called power of annulling a constitutional 
statute is a duty rather than a power, and 
a duty incumbent on the humblest State 
court, when a case raising the point comes 
before it, no less than on the Supreme 
Federal Court at Washington. 

Not quickly or easily did the American 
people arrive at the conclusion that the 
annulment of a Federal statute by the Su- 
preme Court, when, in the judgment of that 
tribunal, the statute violates the Constitu- 
tion, is either a duty or a power. It is at 
least disputable whether the framers of the 
Constitution meant to authorize such an 
annulment. In the Philadelphia conven- 
tion a proposal to give Congress a veto on 
the acts of the State legislatures when, in 
its opinion, such acts were irreconcilable 
with the Federal Constitution, was rejected. 
Is it reasonable to presume that this power, 
having been deliberately withheld from the 
Federal Congress, was inadvertently con- 
ferred upon the Supreme Court? It is cer- 
tain that, when the early decisions and in- 
terpretations of the Supreme Federal tri- 
bunal brought this power unexpectedly into 
being, Jefferson and the adherents of State 
Rights denied that the function could be 
lawfully exercised by the court. Jefferson 
regarded as very dangerous the doctrine that 
the judges of the highest Federal tribunal 
were the ultimate arbiters of all constitu- 
tional questions. Such a doctrine, he said, 
would place us under the despotism of an 
oligarchy. Nevertheless, this doctrine has 
prevailed and become an inseparable feature 
of our kederal system, owing mainly to the 
tremendous influence exercised by the de- 
cisions of Chief-Justice Marshall. The rela- 
tion between the annulling power asserted 
by the Supreme Court on the one hand, and 
a written Constitution on the other, was 
brought out by Marshall in his first great 
decision, wherein he contended for the right 
of the court to set aside an act of Congress. 
He pointed out that the original and su- 
preme will of a nation organizes its gov- 
ernment, and assigns to different depart- 
ments their respective powers. It may estab- 
lish certain limits not to be transcended by 
those departments. Such is the government 
of the United States. The powers of the 
Legislature are defined and limited; that 
those limits may not be mistaken or for- 
gotten, the Constitution is written. To 
what purpose, asked Marshall, are powers 
limited, and to what purpose is that limita- 
tion committed to writing if those limits 
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may at any time be passed by those intend- 
ed to be restrained? ‘The distinction be- 
tween a government of limited and one of 
unlimited powers is abolished if those limits 
do not confine the persons on whom they 
are imposed. Marshall went on to pro- 
nounce it emphatically the province and 
duty of the judicial department to say 
what the law is. If a law be in opposition 
to the Constitution, the court must either 
decide the case conformably to the law, dis- 
regarding the Constitution, or conformably 
to the Constitution, disregarding the law; 
the court must determine which of the con- 
flicting rules governs the case. The courts 
cannot close their eyes to the Constitution 
and see only the law. Marshall did not 
mean, of course, to assert that the judicial 
department is superior to the legislative, 
but only that the power of the people is 
superior to both. When an act of Congress 
is declared unconstitutional, there is no con- 
flict between the legislative and judicial de- 
partments. The conflict is merely between 
two kigds of law. The judiciary must say 
what the law is, and decide every case ac- 
cording to the supreme law—the law that is 
to prevail. As Mr. J. A. Woodburn has 
lately pointed out in his book on The 
American Republic, there are four kinds of 
law in the United States, to wit, the Federal 
Constitution; Federal statutes; State con- 
stitutions; and State statutes. The Federal 
Constitution is the supreme law, and alls 
the other forms of law must be in harmony 
therewith. If two laws conflict, not the 
later, but the higher, prevails; the lower 
authority must give way. The court, in in- 
terpreting the law, merely states what the 
higher law requires, and shows wherein the 
lower law is inconsistent with this. The 
judges must regulate their decisions by the 
fundamental laws, rather than by those 
that are not fundamental. 

The deep and vital distinction between 
our Federal judiciary and the judicial system 
of the United Kingdom lies in the fact that 
the power or duty to annul a statute is con- 
ceded to the former. The unwritten Con- 
stitution of the United Kingdom, on the 
other hand, is at the mercy of the Legisla- 
ture, which can abolish when it pleases, any 
institutions of the country, the Crown, the 
House of Lords, the Established Church, the 
House of Commons, nay, Parliament itself. 
It follows that the courts of the United 
Kingdom never have to distinguish between 
the authority of one enactment and another 
otherwise than by looking to the date. They 
never have to inquire whether an act of 
Parliament was invalid when first passed. 
Invalid it could not have been, because Par- 
liament is omnipotent, and Parliament is 
omnipotent because Parliament is deemed to 
be the people. The British Parliament is not 
a body clothed with delegated or limited 
authority. The whole fulness of popular 
power dwells in it. The whole nation is 
supposed to be present within its walls. 

Experience seems to have shown that 
Marshall was mistaken in asserting that, 
whenever a country has a written Constitu- 
tion, the power or duty which he claimed for 
the United States Supreme Court must 
necessarily belong to the highest judicial 
tribunal. He declared roundly that all those 
who have framed written constitutions con- 
template them as forming the fundamental, 
paramount law of the nation, and, conse- 
quently, the theory of every such govern- 
ment must be that an act of ‘the legislature 
repugnant to the Constitution is void. This 
theory, he added, is essentially attached to a 
written Constitution. Things have hap- 
pened since Marshall’s day that prove his 
generalization to have been too hasty. Both 
France and Italy have written constitu- 
tions, but in neither country does the 
highest tribunal exercise the power of an- 

















nulling a statute on the score of unconsti- 
tutionality. In both countries the legisla- 
ture is credited with the right to take its 
own view of the meaning of the written 
Constitution. It is not true, therefore, that, 
in every country possessing a written Con- 
stitution a tribunal like our United States 
Supreme Court will inevitably arise. But, 
it may be said, France and Italy are highly 
unified nations; if their political systems 
were federative, they would find a Federal 
tribunal like ours indispensable. Not even 
this assertion is borne out by the facts. 
The German Empire is a_ confederation 
which has a written Constitution, yet it 
possesses no court authorized to annul an 
act passed by the Reichstag and the Bundes- 
rath on the score of unconstitutionality. 
Again, Switzerland is a confederation, and 
the respective powers of the Federal gov- 
ernment on the one hand, and the cantons 
or constituent States on the other, are de- 
fined by a written Constitution. Neverthe- 
less, the Swiss Federal court, although it 
was avowedly modelled on our own, is 
bound to enforce every law passed. by the 
Federal legislature, even if it violate the 
Constitution. Nor is it always competent 
even to determine whether a cantonal or 
State law is void because inconsistent with 
the Federal Constitution, for in some 
cases recourse must be made, not to the 
court, but to the Federal council, which is 
a sort of executive cabinet of the confedera- 
tion. Thus we see that our United States 
Supreme Court, far from being, as Marshall 
imagined, inseparable from a written Con- 
stitution, or, at all events, from the written 
constitution of a confederation, is positively 
unique. 

We cannot escape the conclusion that we 
owe that feature of our Federal government 
which more than any other commands the 
admiration of intelligent onlookers, namely, 
our supreme Federal tribunal, not to circum- 
stances alone, which elsewhere have proved 
inoperative, but to the use made of such 
circumstances by a series of great men, and 
especially to one man, Marshall, who shaped 
the destinies of the court at a time when 
the Federal institutions were still plastic. 
There could be, as we have said, no greater 
mistake than to suppose that the United 
States Supreme Court came forth, pano- 
plied from the Constitution, like Athene 
from the head of Zeus. Few and meagre 
are the reports of its decisions in the first 
eleven years of its existence. When, early 
in its career, it attempted, in the case of 
Chisolm vs. Georgia, to exercise the power 
plainly given to it by the second section of 
the third article of the Constitution, the 
power, namely, to adjudicate between a 
State and citizens of another State, such an 
outcry rose that the Eleventh Amendment 
was promptly passed, whereby the judicial 
power of the United States was prohibited 
from extending to any suit against one of 
the United States by citizens of another 
State, or citizens or subjects of a foreign 
State. Thus the very first effort to exercise 
powers explicitly conferred resulted in a 
mutilation of those powers. The Eleventh 
Amendment was declared in force on Janu- 
ary 8, 1798, or about three years before 
John Marshall became chief-justice. Not 
till 1801 did the court distinctly assert its 
duty to treat as invalid an act of Congress 
inconsistent with the Constitution, and not 
until 1806 did it pronounce a State statute 
void on the same ground. Many more years 
elapsed before it rendered decisions estab- 
lishing its authority as a Supreme Court 
of Appeal from State courts on “ Federal 
questions,” and unfolding the full meaning 
of the doctrine that the Constitution and 
acts of Congress in pursuance thereof are 
the fundamental and supreme law of the 
land. Even as late as 1832, when the Su- 
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preme Court ordered the State of Georgia 
to release persons imprisoned under a 
Georgian statute, declared by the court to 
be, invalid, President Jackson, whose duty 
it was to enforce the decision, remarked, 
“John Marshall has pronounced his judg- 
ment: let him enforce it if he can.” We add 
that the Dredd Scott judgment, pronounced 
in 1857, by a majority of the judges, was 
so far from commanding universal acquies- 
cence, that the Republican party denounced 
it in the national convention of 1860, and 
its doctrine as to citizenship was repudiated 
in the Fourteenth Constitutional Amend- 
ment. 

Being a human institution, the Supreme 
Court is, of course, not flawless, and there 
have been times when it has suffered an 
eclipse in public opinion. Yet, upon the 
whole, it has retained the extraordinary 
dignity and influence that Marshall gave 
it, and it stands to-day, as we have said, 
incomparably the most powerful and august 
tribunal in the world. 





Paul Du Chaillu 


PavuL Bettont Du Cuaixxu died on April 
29 at St. Petersburg, whither he had gone 
to pursue his life-long vocation of traveller 
and writer of travellers’ tales. Foreseeing 
that the development of the Far East by 
Russia would lead to a great expansion of 
commercial relations between Russia and 
the United States, he had determined that 
the Americans and the Russians ought to 
know one another better, and had under- 
taken to do what he could to make the great 
empire of the Czar and its people familiar 
to his countrymen. It would have been 
a useful labor, and it is much to be regretted 
that he has died, leaving this last service 
unaccomplished. 

Du Chaillu devoted practically all his 
life to travel and exploration. When he 
was not travelling or exploring he was writ- 
ing about what he had seen, disputing with 
incredulous critics, resting, or preparing 
for a new expedition. He made such ex- 
traordinary discoveries so early in life, and 
wrote about them so graphically, that his 
reports were generally disbelieved, and he 
had to devote years of his early life to prov- 
ing that his stories were true. He was born 
in New Orleans in 1838, and went while still 
a boy to Africa with his father, who was 
consul in the Gaboon. He was educated by 
Jesuits, and learned some of the African 
dialects. At fourteen he came back to Amer- 
ica with a shipload of ebony, and wrote 
newspaper articles about the Gaboon coun- 
try. In 1855, being then a lad of seventeen, 
he went exploring into equatorial Africa, 
and travelled 8000 miles without any white 
companion. He came back to New York in 
1859, bringing a valuable collection of speci- 
mens, and the first reports of the existence 
of the gorilla. He had killed divers gorillas, 
but brought none back, and when, two years 
later, he published Equatorial Africa {Har- 
pers), scoffers overwhelmed him with their 
jeers and called him a Munchausen. Scien- 
tists raged and disputed about his stories, 
and assailed his geographical discoveries; 
and he determined to go back for more 
proofs. In time his statements were all 
verified. In a later expedition he discovered 
the pigmies, but got secant credit for that, 
since their rediscovery by Stanley made 
much the greater stir. Although his verac- 
ity was finally established, and his extraor- 
dinary ability and success as an explorer 
was acknowledged, he never got all the credit 
he deserved, or would have had if the kodak 
had been invented in time for his use. How- 
ever, he did win fame, succeeded much, and 
lived happily, and according to his taste. 
His travels included two expeditions into 
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Africa, and a long visit to Sweden, Norway, 
Lapland, and Finland, from which resulted 
The Land of the Midnight Sun, The Viking 
Age, and other books. 

Personally, Du Chaillu was of an excep- 
tionally friendly and companionable nature. 
He never married, but was a lover of chil- 
dren, who found great pleasure in the dis- 
courses of their “ Brother Paul.” He was 
very successful and acceptable as a lecturer, 
added much in his day to human knowledge, 
and has left behind some good books and 
many good friends. 





The Scholar in the World 


It is not our intention to answer the old 
question of the ignorant and the thoughtless. 
We assume at the outset that it has been 
settled, indeed, that it was never even sug- 
gested but by envy. Successful men have 
small traits as clearly marked as are the 
dominant features of the unsuccessful. Per- 
haps it is to be expected that as the great 
stream of a man’s activity rushes on in 
gathering volume to its end, the little spurs 
of character and traits that are thrust 
out here and there take on an added signifi- 
cance from the very power and affluence of 
the larger life—that small and mean traits 
are emphasized and exaggerated by contrast 
with the finer or the abler characteristics. 
At any rate, we are sure that when one asks 
if college graduates make as good business 
men as others, either he does not know pre- 
cisely the range or significance of his ques- 
tion, or he does not mean what he intimates. 
We dismiss the latter as quite unworthy of 
consideration, while as to the former we 
have only to interpret the question and to 
lay bare its real meaning to answer it. They 
really ask whether training is worth while. 
It makes little difference, perhaps, if the 
training be sound, whether the man’s train- 
ing has been gained in the world of affairs 
or in the cloister of the college; but it is 
certain that he whose mind has been really 
awakened in the cloister, and trained in 
the liberal arts, nine times out of ten is a 
better man than he who picks up what he 
knows, and who toughens the fibre of char- 
acter by his own experience. 

What we want to point out now, however, 
is that the world is beginning to look out 
for its scholars, and that one of the finest 
marks of our advancing civilization is the 
provision that is made and that is employed 
for the purpose of guarding the scholar 
from want. The time was when the world 
had no welcome for the mere scholar. He 
who made his way to the front in letters 
and in learning did so by his own exertions, 
The only help which was at the bidding of 
students of Pavia, of Bologna, of Paris, and 
of medieval Oxford was the help in free 
teaching given by passionate and self-sacri- 
ficing teachers. The turbulent, quarrelling, 
brawling, but earnest scholars who met in 
the porch of St. Mary’s at Oxford had little 
to hope for unless they combined the arts of 
the politician with their learning, and en- 
tered the Church in order that they might 
walk through its portals to the high places, 
even to the highest office, in the kingdom, 
next to that of royalty itself. But it was 
a struggle of the driest kind, and so, with 
growing comforts to the studious, however, 
it continued to be well on into the last 
century. Thirty years ago, who ever heard 
of funds at the disposal of university and 
college professors, to be used for the purpose 
of enabling young men to pursue their 
studies—not necessarily to prepare for a 
profession, but primarily, and so far as the 
donors are concerned, wholly to be scholars 
and investigators of the phenomena of the 
universe, or teachers? In the day of college 
men still in middle life, it was the custom 





of the faculty at the last meeting of the year 
to go over the list of applications from the 
schools for teachers, and to recommend for 
the positions those who, first, were good 
enough, and, second, knew enough, to fill 
them. We advisedly put goodness first, 
because in those days it meant a good deal 
more than high character; it included a 
theological bias. In the New England col- 
leges, for example, Unitarianism was good- 
ness at Harvard; Universalism at Tufts; 
the Baptist faith at Brown; Episcopacy at 
Trinity; Congregationalism at Yale, at 
Williams, at Amherst, at Bowdoin, and at 
Dartmouth; Methodism at Wesleyan. If the 
Senior possessed the theology which seemed 
sound to the college faculty, then composed 
almost exclusively of clergymen, the slight- 
est intellectual equipment was sufficient to 
secure him a recommendation for a teacher’s 
position. Incidentally, we may pause long 
enough to say that it is no wonder that for 
thirty years earnest men have been strug- 
gling to lift the secondary school out of 
the quagmire into which this system plunged 
it. In the older day the teacher got a place 
and lingered in it, almost a starvling, until 
the nap on his Sunday blacks had worn 
shiny and the light of ambition had died 
out of his eye. The minister found a pulpit. 
The lawyer found clients and the bench. 
The scholar shifted for himself after his 
graduation, and starved, or yielded to the 
world’s temptations to materialism, or dis- 
covered something of money value, the 
profits of which usually went to the kindly 
gentleman who “ financed ” him. 

The times have changed. A different spirit 
rules in the world. Modern civilization is 
advancing once more towards the old Greek 
civilization when mind dominated, and when 
men of mind wore brighter laurels than 
were placed upon the brows of the soldier. 
It is certain, too, that these laurels were 
the more enduring, for the fame of the men 
of art and letters has outlived in splendor 
that of the conquerors and demagogues. 
The American scholar has now little need 
to dread his future. It may be said that 
this is because the true scholars are so few, 
and there is a grain of truth in this. Scholars 
would be more numerous if provision were 
more generous. We prefer, however, to con- 
sider not the generosity, but the enlighten- 
ment, of the men who have provided the 
means for assuring a certain amount of 
comfort and freedom from the fear of pov- 
erty to those who wish to get all the edu- 
cation that is to be had at the world’s 
schools, to carry on original research, and 
who, by their work in the college of arts 
and letters, have given promise of success 
in the larger world of letters. 

There is now no need of actual fear of 
want on the part of the few who would 
devote their lives to scholarship despite 
their present poverty. There is provision 
made for their comfortable maintenance in 
the work of investigation which they wish to 
carry on. Nor is one who intends to make 
teaching his profession any longer under 
the necessity of going to his work immedi- 
ately on graduation, if he has distinguished 
himself. This means going into his work 
with only a partial preparation, going with- 
out the high scholarship which teaching 
work demands, or which it ought to demand. 
This means a life of drudgery in elementary 
and drill work, especially on the culture 
side of education. The student who, in our 
day, gives to university and college authori- 
ties evidence of ambition, sincerity, industry, 
and ability, by his life and accomplishments 
as an undergraduate, may rest content for 
his future. Philanthropic persons have pro- 
vided funds for the maintenance of these 
young scholars to pursue their studies. 
They may go to the English universities— 
we are not now considering the undergrad- 
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uate work provided for by the Rhodes schol- 
arships, but the specializing of graduates for 
the benefit of humanity in one way or an- 
other, through discoveries, inventions, and 
better and sounder teaching. They may go 
to Germany or to the American school at 
Rome. Their expenses will be provided for 
until they have been through the schools 
of the world, and after that, if they are in- 
vestigators. The universities, notably Har- 
vard and Yale, have large sums intelligently 
administered to provide deserving students 
with means of going on with their studies. 
The smaller colleges also have funds, and if 
more is needed for exceptional men the 
greater universities help. The new scholar 
of to-day need not enter the world’s work, 
no matter how poor he may be, until he 
is thoroughly prepared for that part of it 
which he chooses to do. As time goes on, 
there will be more and more need for money. 
Large universities and small colleges will 
want more to meet the growing demand. 
They cannot do all that they would, as it 
is, but what we set out to declare is the evi- 
dence of the growing civilization of the 
world that is afforded by the fact that the 
world’s scholars are growing dear to it, and 
that it is beginning to look after them. 





Growth of the Gaelic League 
in Ireland 


A REMARKABLE manifestation of the de- 
velopment of the present feeling for pre- 
serving the distinctive features of nationali- 
ties was afforded by the Irish people on the 
15th of March last. The Celtic temperament 
is dramatic—Dublin has organized some 
striking demonstrations and parades. Yet 
even in Dublin the procession that filled 
her’ streets that day was unique. It was 
very big, three miles long, and took almost 
an hour and a half to pass a certain point. 
It symbolized a wide range of interests: arts 
and athletics, music and industries, education, 
national games, literature, and temperance. 

This demonstration, with its varied as- 
pects, was organized by the Gaelic League, 
whose objects are officially stated to be 
nothing more than the preservation of the 
Irish language, spoken and written, and the 
study and promotion of Irish literature, 
past, present, and to come. 

Well’ may it be claimed that the lan- 
guage of a nation is its very soul! For here 
is this movement, starting with the appar- 
ently limited programme stated above. 
Fifteen years ago, its originator, Dr. Doug- 
las Hyde, as has been said, was a voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness. The Gaelic League 
itself, over which he presides now, is not 
yet ten years old. But it may be claimed 
for it that its influence is at least as great 
as that of any other league that has arisen 
in Ireland, and that its grasp is wider, and 
its effects likely to be more lasting. It keeps 
clear of politics. In the procession spoken 
of, the many bands played Irish music, to 
be sure, but there were none of the party 
tunes which have so often stirred up strife. 
It eschews religious controversy. In Bel- 
fast the president of the league is a 
Protestant, and a prominent Orangeman 
joined the movement with the remark that 
he did not choose to forget that he was 
Irish too. Thus it offers a meeting-ground, 
and on equal terms, for Irishmen of every 
creed in politics and religion. 

It has done remarkable things for music. 
The society known as the Feis Ceoil has 
branches in every part of Ireland. Its 
object is the cultivation of music, and 
especially of Irish music. Every year, for a 
week, two of the finest public halls in Dub- 
lin are devoted to the concerts and com- 
petitions of the Feis. Prizes to the value 
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of some hundreds of pounds, as well as 
medals, are awarded. Any one can compete, 
and a significant circumstance is that the 
people are so largely represented. Some of 
the competitors are in very threadbare garb, 
and the audience listening patiently to trial 
after trial are mostly from the humbler class. 

The Gaelic League promotes temperance. 
A prominent member of the Feis Ceoil told 
me that, in organizing a branch, his most 
telling argument was to show how the 
study of music helped sobriety by providing 
an innocent pastime. The Gaelic League 
athletic meetings use every effort to put 
down drinking. How great such influence 
is can be judged from the fact that, al- 
though the publicans of Dublin refused to 
join the universal closing movement on St. 
Patrick’s day, practically they did so, yield- 
ing with admirable spirit to the dictum of 
the Gaelic League. 

The industrial revival in Ireland—a very 
real. movement—owes much to the Gaelic 
League. Most of the workers in Mr. Horace 
Plunkett’s great movements—the [Irish 
Agricultural Co-operation Society, and the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction—are Gaelic-Leaguers in sym- 
pathy, if not formally. Many of them are 
literary men of high standing, and when 
they draw on the treasury of old Irish song 
and saga for material, they remember that 
it has been made accessible by the Gaelic 
League. Mr. Plunkett declares that he 
can best arouse an apathetic district by 
telling them of their glorious heritage of 
story and song, long neglected by all but 
the despised “illiterate Celts.” Stephen 
Gwynn, in To-day and To-morrow in Ire- 
land, tells of a Connacht peasant who could 
“repeat long narrative poems in a dead 
literary dialect” (Irish), and adds that an 
equivalent would be an English laborer re- 
peating Chaucer. 

That the language movement has “ come 
to stay,” or, rather, to go forward, there is 
no longer any reasonable doubt. It has not 
only been taken up by the cultured classes— 
some we know who have abandoned Dante to 
pore over Middle Irish; the people them- 
selves, and in the cities, have taken to it 
warmly. In O’Connell Street the class- 
rooms are crowded, hundreds of young men 
and women spending their evenings after 
hours over Irish grammars and reading- 
books; surely better there than in bars or 
music-halls. London has 2000 Gaelic- 
Leaguers. The classes are conducted in a 
cheery, informal way. Many of the 
teachers work “with the zeal of those who 
labor for love,” and not in imparting Irish 
only as a language. Irish songs are taught, 
and at a given signal the desks and chairs 
are cleared away and Irish dancing begins. 

All over the length and breadth of Ire- 
land this work is going on. The language, 
the history, the music, and the dancing that 
belong to them are being revived among the 
most impressionable people in the world. 
The growth of the Gaelic League is phenom: 
enal. Last year, the number of affiliated 
branches almost doubled itself; so did the 
entries in the literary section of the annual 
airactas, or meeting, last May. But most 
striking of all is the output of Irish books, 
of which, during 1902, 213,000 were issued 
by the Gaelic League Committee, in addition 
to 40,000 copies of propagandist pamphlets 
and leaflets. Irish music is also being is- 
sued, both new music and new arrangements 
of old airs; a stirring of the dry bones. 

Here is an immense and elaborately 
framed organization, appealing to the finer 
and higher instincts, which has struck its 
roots deep into the hearts of the people. Its 
position is unassailable, for its members are 
peaceable. It is building up a nation— 
self-reliant, self-respecting, cultivated, in- 
dustrious, and sober, 
































Ireland and Her Land Laws 


By Charles Johnston, B.C.S. (retired) 


As the son of an Irish landlord, early in- 
doctrinated with the strictest principles of 
imperialism and Protestant ascendency, and 
at the same time an enthusiastic student of 
Irish national history, literature, culture, 
and tradition, the great measure revolution- 
izing conditions in Ireland, which Mr. Wynd- 
ham introduced the other day in the House 
of Commons, has for me a special and sin- 
gular interest; not merely a class interest, 
but one also personal, as many of the lead- 
ing figures in the recent negotiations were 
close personal friends while I lived in Ire- 
land. To instance only three: the first 
speech of Colonel Saunderson, who has for 
years been the spokesman of the Irish land- 
lords in Parliament, was made at my fa- 
ther’s house on a certain morning in July, 
when an event in Ireland’s history was be- 
ing commemorated; Mr. T. W. Russell, the 
Liberal-Unionist apostle of land-purchase, 
was a close friend of mine in Dublin, with 
whom I have often talked over many of the 
principles involved in the present measure; 
while Mr. W. F. Bailey, one of the new 
Estates Commissioners, was a friend of my 
college days; finally, another member of the 
same commission is a distinguished member 
of the Bengal Civil Service. 

Many reflections are suggested by the new 
Land-Purchase bill, beyond the criticisms 
which have already been made on both sides 
of the Atlantic; these reflections touch not 
only the causes of the new measure, but its 
effects, so far as these can be foreseen and 
foretold. To begin with causes, and with 
the original first cause: why is there a land 
question in Ireland to be settled, and why 
is it the duty of England to see that it is 
settled? The first cause lies far back in 
history, though not, I believe, so far back 
as is generally supposed. It does not date 
from the time of Earl Strongbow and the 
first Norman invaders, but rather from the 
Stuart period and the seventeenth century. 
It is true that the Normans acquired large 
estates in Ireland, marked even to-day by 
the strongly built keeps of their feudal cas- 
tles, in which they settled themselves side 
by side with the old Gaelic nobles. But the 
Normans soon became enthusiastic sons of 
the soil, giving birth to the proverb, “ More 
Irish than the Irish,” and assuming the lan- 
guage, thought, and culture of their adopted 
land. 

The first real seed of strife in Ireland 
was sown by Henry the Eighth in 1537, 
when, following the policy he had already 
initiated in England, he decreed the dis- 
establishment of the Continental monas- 
tic orders, the Franciscan followers of the 
saint of Assisi, the Order of the Spanish 
Dominic, the friars of Saint Bernard, whose 
ruined abbey-churches all over Ireland still 
preserve the memory of a period of rare and 
profound culture and religious enthusiasm. 
The abbey and priory lands thus confiscated 
by Henry Tudor were distributed among his 
own adherents, and largely among the ser- 
vants of the Anglican Church, of which he 
had decreed himself to be the head. The 
newcomers by no means followed in the foot- 
steps of the older Normans, nor did they take 
any steps to make themselves morally at 
home in their new country. They were defi- 
nitely an element of foreign invasion; in a 
sense the Normans never were. Everything 
that spoke of the old nationality was hos- 
tile to them, and this hostility they never 
outgrew. 

A period of conflict was begun in Ireland, 
which came to a culmination about the time 
James the Sixth of Scotland became James 
the First of England. Two great nobles of 
Ulster, the heads of the O’Neills and the 
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O’Donnells, were compelled to seek refuge 
on the Continent, and their lands were de- 
clared forfeited to the crown and distributed 
among adherents of the English party. This 
was the beginning of the so-called “ parti- 
tion of Ulster,” which took place in the year 
1611, noteworthy for two famous events in 
English literature—the retirement of Shake- 
speare and the authorized version of the 
Bible. To the period of conflict now suc- 
ceeded a period of chicanery, a dark chapter 
which included two revolutionary wars. The 
English law courts were made the instru- 
ment of any amount of injustice and dis- 
honesty; forged titles were filed in abun- 
dance; fraudulent accusations were made; 
false charges were brought forward, with 
the invariable result that the estates of na- 
tive Irish families passed into the hands of 
English or Scottish settlers, many of whom 
were frankly adventurers, and all of whom 
profited by a system of legal plunder thin- 
ly veneered with political sophistries. At 
the-close of this period there were two 
classes in Ireland—the legal owners of 
the land, mainly English and Scotch, and 
the actual tillers of the land, of native birth 
and speaking Gaelic, who were, to all in- 
tents and purposes, the serfs of the former. 

The old native tribal tenure, under which 
the elected chieftain held the tribal land in 
trust, gave place to absolute ownership by 
the imported landlord, whose serfs were sub- 
ject to private taxation, whether in kind or 
in coin. Thus the landlord class and the 
tenant class came-into existence; and it is 
by no means to be wondered at that a land- 
lord class, thus imposed on the country by 
a system of legalized expropriation, should 
never have succeeded in forming strong and 
healthy relations with the class of culti- 
vators, whose original tribal ownership in 
the land still held morally good in their own 
eyes. 

Nothing is quite so much to be regretted 
in the history of Ireland as the chivalry 
with which the Gaelic element espoused the 
cause of James the Second, grandson of the 
Stuart who created the policy of spoliation. 
Nor are there many figures so little worthy 
of honor in history as the good king who 
ran away from his army, having already 
sent his artillery away on the eve of battle, 
fearing that it might impede his flight. To 
their adherence to the valiant James the 
Irish owed the darkest pages of their his- 
tory, when, for more than a century, they 
were deprived of civil rights, even of civil 
existence, and when the courts could take 
cognizance of no wrong inflicted on an Irish 
Catholic. The words of Benjamin Franklin 
give a vivid view of this part of the picture: 
“The misery and distress which your ill- 
fated country has been so frequently exposed 
to, and has so often experienced, by such a 
combination of rapine, treachery, and vio- 
lence as would have disgraced the name of 
government in the most arbitrary country 
in the world, has most sincerely affected your 
friends in America, and has engaged the 
most serious attention of Congress.” 

At the end of this period a system of land 
laws had grown up, whose deficiencies in 
justice and principle have been well analyzed 
by John Stuart Mill in his Principles of 
Political Economy. To put it briefly, the 
source of the evil was this: the ownership 
of the land was vested absolutely in the 
landlord, who had the English law courts 
and the English army at his back. Certain 
English legislation, jealous of the success 
of industry in Ireland, had destroyed the 
shipping and commerce of Ireland, driving 
the whole population to the soil as their 
one means of subsistence. They had the al- 
ternative of taking the land on the land- 
lord’s own terms, or of starving. Many thou- 
sands, then and later, were forced to the 
second alternative. 


The leases were renewable year by year. 
This may not, at first sight, seem a very 
onerous measure, but consider a moment 
what it meant. Let us suppose that the 
Irish tenant had taken over a stretch cf 
wilderness, at the beginning of the year, for 
a certain rent. Being a man of energy and 


enterprise, of knowledge and skill, he had 


cleared land, broken up soil, built outhouses 
and barns, besides a dwelling for himself, 
and these were the result of his first year’s 
work. At the beginning of the new year 
the landlord thus addressed him: ‘“ What 
rent will you pay me for this highly im- 
proved and superior farm? It is evidently a 
far better and more profitable property than 
the piece of wilderness you took a year ago, 
and is, therefore, evidently worth a great 
deal more. How much can you pay?” If 
the tenant protested that the entire added 
value was the work of his own hands, and 
therefore that he would pay nothing but 
the rent already agreed on, he presently 
found himself dispossessed and his property 
turned over to a newcomer, at the higher 
rent he himself had refused to pay. Or let 
us imagine that he decided to grin and bear 
it, and went on improving and adding new 
value to his land. At the end of the second 
year the same story. Pay a higher rent or 
go. And so to the end of the chapter. 

Remember that these people had no re- 
dress. They were unrepresented in Parlia- 
ment, had no votes, were even under penal 
laws, and had only enough legal existence 
to make them victims of the legal process 
of eviction. They were in no position to re- 
sist, as they had been disarmed for a cen- 
tury. Therefore they had to pay or starve. 
And this is why England is face to face with 
a land question in Ireland to-day. We may 
illustrate this aspect of things by the words 
of Mr. Wyndham himseif, when he spoke of 
an estate “where the tenants lived under 
conditions worse than those of the Kaffirs 
of Africa.” 

Many of the evils which afflicted Ireland 
for two centuries have already been with- 
drawn, for the most part comparatively 
recently. The penal laws affecting Irish 
Catholics were finally repealed in 1829, as 
the result of O’Connell’s national movement. 
The Anglican Church, which owed its ex- 
istence to the confiscations of Henry VIII., 
was disendowed by Gladstone. The Land 
League agitation, of whieh Parnell was the 
central figure, gradually ameliorated the 
condition of the cultivators, securing for 
them fixity of tenure, instead of the leases 
renewable every year, at a rent fixed by the 
courts, instead of one arbitrarily decreed 
by the landlord. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Wyndham takes 
one step more in the same direction, gradu- 
ally restoring to the Irish cultivators the 
Jand of which they were deprived by the 
legal chicanery of the Stuart period. But 
while thus restoring the land to the peo- 
ple, it does something else well worthy of 
notice, and certain to bring forth great re- 
sults in the future. It leaves the landlord 
class still in their homes, for the most part 
surrounded with parks and private demesne 
land; and left, not to drag out an existence 
of genteel poverty, but with money in their 
pockets, available, it is true, for foreign 
investment, but equally available for invest- 
ment in Ireland itself. ; 

The gradual amelioration and consolida- 
tion of the Irish cultivators are certain. What 
is yet uncertain is the destiny of the new 
class of capitalists, who at the same time 
are saturated with local and rural tradi- 
tions, and who have a very definite love 
for the land of their adoption, very different 
from the love of the older race, but never- 
theless strong and deep. Great possibili- 
ties lie before this newly created class if 
they have the insight to realize them. 



































































Scared Back to Nature 


In a beautiful stretch of territory near 
New York, where the land passes softly from 
peaceful valleys into low rounded hills, 
there is an establishment, half country seat, 
half inn, to which comes many a peculiar 
traveller. Among them are men whose 





Faster ! 


Hurry up, now ! 


countenances instantly betray them as mem- 
bers of various professions—lawyers, doc- 
tors, preachers, merchants. A distinguished 
judge of one of the Superior Courts of New 
York, and an actor known everywhere in the 
English-speaking world, were easily recog: 
nizable at the time I was making my stay 
in this retreat. A score of those present, 
were related by birth or achievement to 
some fact of public significance. There was, 
however, an all- pervading atmosphere of 
good-fellowship, except for a marked strain 
of autocracy on the part of the host and a 
certain helpless servility on that of the 
guests, none of whom seemed able to rise 
above it. 

This gentleman, a tall, well-proportioned 
individual, with a color as fresh as a rose, 
and an eye as clear as water (in spite of 
his sixty-five years), seemed an all-pervasive, 
dominating presence. His voice was com- 
manding, his eye insistent, his whole manner 
that of one used to being implicitly obeyed. 

As we approached the various chambers 
which he was doing me the honor of show- 
ing, the laughter and merriment of those 
within died away, and the men who were 
gathered in company looked at each 
other in that pointless way which 
people adopt when disturbed or over- 
awed. : 

A half hour later, during the din- 
ner hour which followed, there was 
much jovial badinage going on, un- 
til one of the serving- maids ap- 
proached the director, who was 
seated at a centre-table, and said 
something to him in an undertone. 

No,” he answered, in a _ loud 
voice; “he can’t have another glass 
of buttermilk. Tell him to eat 
what’s before him. 

The delivery of this, in a very un- 
mistakable tone, had a _ quieting 
effect, and for a few minutes there- 
after the dining-room was decidedly 
silent. 

The following morning, after 
being ordered up at six, I was watch- 
ing the company of gentlemen of all 
ages and professions tossing medicine-balls 
in the gymnasium, when the director enter- 
ed, and, taking his place in the centre of the 
room, called the names of various men who 
should toss changes with other men, winding 
up with the name of one who should come 
to him. 

A tall, refined-looking gentleman, of evi- 
dent dignity and learning, but slightly cari- 


Put the ball back to me”’ 
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catured by the necessity of wearing a pair 
of bicycle trousers and a sweater, came for- 
ward, and taking his place opposite the host, 
was immediately made the recipient of a 
volley of balls and brow-beating epithets. 

* Hurry up, now! Faster! Put the ball 
back te me. Do you want it all day? What 
are you standing there for? Here!” and 
before the man could appreci- 
ate the difficulties which were 
besetting him, he was struck 
in the neck, and again in the 
cheat, by the rapidly delivered 
three- pound balls, three of 
which the two men were sup- 
posed to keep in constant mo- 
tion, 

“What are you. standing 
there for?” repeated the abler 
opponent, when the weaker one 
had once more recovered 
himself and had begun to 
regain the balls. “ What 
are you looking at? Get 
a move on you! Don’t 
let the ball drop behind 
you. I haven’t the whole 


morning to fool away 
with you. There!” and 
again a ball arrived 


rapidly, and landed upon the dis- 
tinguished gentleman’s chest. 

Dignity had long since been de- 
feated, however, On the floor was 
an excited, red-faced, fearfully flus- 
tered though still legal-looking gen- 
tleman, who was bending, skipping, 
jumping, and madly falling over 
himself in a wild scramble to meet 
the exigencies of the oecasion. 

“Hurry, now!” was the constant 
salute, and so many other harsh 
demands for further activity were 
poured on the luckless oné that when 
he was at last completely robbed of his self- 
control, and, being caught in a corner with 
the balls raining in on him and the voice of 
his preceptor sounding through the din of 
catastrophe, he began wringing his hands 
pathetically, and repeating over and over: 

“Well, I can’t go any faster than I 
ean, can I? I can’t do any more than I 
can!” 

“Come! Come!” was the only reply; un- 
til, evidently exhausted, he was allowed to 
depart, and another individual was called in 
his place. J wondered at the nature of the 








‘*Aren’t you going to eat the carrots?’ 


ungentle conduct of the preeeptor, but was not 
able at the time to comprehend the matter. 
For a day or two there was comparative 
peace in the household, until one morning, at 
breakfast, a newcomer was approached by 
the host, who, surveying the dainty table 
from which the novice was eating, suddenly 
inquired, 
“ Aren’t you going to eat the carrots?” 
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“Carrots!” said. the other, a weary-look- 


ing; rotund merchant. “Oh, no! I don’t 
care for carrots, I never eat them.” 

“ You must eat your carrots, though. You 
cannot leave anything of what I give you 
uneaten.” 

“T know, but I don’t care for carrots. I 
don’t like them.” 

“You will have to eat the carrots, just 
the same, whether you like them or not.” 

“ Well, I like the audacity of your insinu- 
ation. Tl not eat them.” 

“ Well, if you eat here, you’ll have to eat 
the carrots,” 

“Well, I won’t stay here then,” and the 
argument was temporarily ended by the 
merehant leaving the room. 

A day or two after he was back again, 
however, meekly eating carrots and whatever 
was put before him. 





“*They lead the horses back’? 


“It is a part of a theory I have —this 
rough manner,’ explained my host; “a 
method of wresting a man’s mental control 
from him in order to increase his mental 
energy. If his will has nothing to do with 
the arrangement of his day, his mind is 
much more likely to contemplate nature and 
to rest. If you let the mental process busy 
itself along some particular groove you soon 
get it to where it is purely mechanical in 
its operation and entirely outside of what we 
look upon as creative mental activity. A 
man may follow a business or a trade, intel- 

lectual or physical, if he wants to, 
but he must find some method of 
coming back to nature, and getting 
in touch with the evident energy of 
the world in order that his mind 
may be generally active, quick to 
see and to appreciate.” 

“You exercise your 
though,” I said. 

“Not in the conventional sense,” 
he replied. “ About the only exer- 
cise you see these men taking is 
pitching the medicine-ball for a half 
hour in the morning and riding 
horseback for a half dozen miles. 
They lead the horses back. My idea 
in using the medicine-ball is merely 
to fix the mind on energy as a thing. 
If a man is anxiously watching a 
moving ball he is unconscious of 
his body, his surroundings, every- 
thing, in fact, except the motion of 
the ball, That brings the mental 

process in direct contact with objective en- 
ergy. Ten minutes a day with that, com- 
bined with rational living, ought to restore 
a worn-out mind to activity. Air, sunlight, 
a little food, a little exercise, that is all the 
man who is worn out physically and men- 
tally needs. Let any one who is run down, 
undo his habits if he can, and go back to 
nature for a little while.” 


victims, 

















Correspondence 


CAN THERE BE OVER-PRODUCTION? 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 18, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—I wish to take exception to the con- 
cluding sentence of your paragraph on the 
earnings of the Steel Corporation in the 
current issue. You say, “It is only by over- 
production and by the resultant glut of the 
market that an industrial, as distinguished 
from a merely financial, erisis is caused.” 

The question I wish to raise is fundamen- 
tal. Is there any such thing as over-produc- 
tion? The negative answer is ably pre- 
sented by Mr. George H. Hull in “ The Mis- 
chievous Fallacy of Over-Production,” En- 
gineering Magazine for March, 1902, pp. 
813-822. A few quotations will outline his 
position. 

“The all-pervading blight to British in- 
dustry is the development of trade-unions 
upon the controlling principle of ‘ restric- 
tion of production,’ and this has grown out 
of the widespread belief in the false theory 
of over-production.” 

“ Already the most potent factor in in- 
‘fluencing workers to ‘nurse their jobs,’ limit 
their preduction, and join in strikes is their 
growing belief that over-production is the 
cause of industrial depression; that if all 
the producers are fully and continuously em- 
ployed it will sooner or later result in over- 
production; that ever-produetion would de- 
prive many of them of work, whereas the 
curtailment of production, brought about by 
union regulations and strikes, prevents or 
postpones such results.” 

“This pernicious belief . . . has already 
deluded thousands of manufacturers and 
merchants,” as well as workmen. 

The writer then defines production, and 
states the theory of over-production as “ The 
belief that by the introduction of machinery, 
improved methods, ete., it is possible for 
man to preduce more than man is able to 
buy, or . . . desires to acquire.” 

For his analysis of the proposition I re- 
fer you to the article. He takes issue with 
all who claim that over-production can oc- 
cur, and says that they “are not cases of 
‘ over-production,’ but simply cases of tem- 
porary surplas production — and that tem- 
porary surplus production is not only nat- 
ural, but that it is necessary te man’s 
comfort and welfare.” 

“ Over-production is a term which should 
never be applied to the production of any 
useful or desirable commodity, which can 
be preserved or carried to a place or time 
when it will be needed.” 

The harvest season is a time of temporary 
surplus production. “We find vegetables, 
eggs, butter, fish, poultry, and many other 
perishable articles getting the benefit of an 
intelligent system which brings regularity 
of supply out of irregularity of production. 
As man masters the art of dealing intelli 
gently with the temporary surplus, produc- 
tion of each article we hear no more of over- 
production in connection with’ that article.” 

“Tf temporary surplus, production of per- 
ishable preducts like fruit and vegetables 
is the only condition available for increas- 
ing consumption and creating stability in 
the supply and prices of these things, is it 
not reasonable to believe that temporary sur- 
plus production of imperishable articles, like 
iron and copper, is the only condition avail- 
able for creating stability in the supply and 
prices of these staples? To waste the labor 
and, the facilities; to produce such. commodi- 
ties to full capacity in dull times, when it 
is certain they will be in great demand’ in 
active times, as Talleynand says, ‘Is: worse 
than a crime; it is a blunder, ” 

“When production is cut down in any 
particular line of business, it cuts down the 
buying power of those engaged in. that. line 
of business. Immediately we see the piling 
up and aceumulation off the class. of goods 
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ordinarily consumed by those engaged in 
that branch of industry. The accumulation 
of unsold goods is not an evidence of too 
mueh production, but... . of tao little pro- 
duction by those workers who ordinarily 
consume that kind of goods.” 

“ Whenever scarcity in the supply of any 
important commodity forces the price .. . 
up to the point of restricting its use—thus 
bringing on industrial depression—it is sim- 
ply nature reminding us that there has been 
too little temporary surplus production of 
that article in the past.” 

“The fact that most people believe that 
the accumulation of unsold goods is eaused 
by. ‘ over-production,’ or that twin absurdity, 
‘under-consumption,’ is not to be wondered 
at. On its faee the theory seems to be self- 
evident, just as it seems to be self-evident 
that the sun rises and sets. But there is 
no more truth in one than in the other. This 
plausibility is what makes these terms so 
deceptive and mischievous, and probably no 
other popular error has done so much harm 
in the industrial nations of the world.” 

I am, sir, 
FRANKLIN W. SMITH. 





HOW TO ENTERTAIN ON $3500 A YEAR. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,— The “higher journalist.” in the 
HARPER’S WEEKLY of April 25 is the only 
person who has offered a solution of “ How 
to Entertain on $3500 a Year.” I am em- 
















































boldened to state my personal experience of 
pleasant possibilities in living and enter- 
taining on even less than that sum. 

My husband and I had, for $35 a month, 
a flat of five sunny rooms, with modern com- 
forts; neighborhood not especially good, but 
easily get-at-able; furniture (our own) suf- 
ficient, plenty of easy chairs, enough 
sketches, pictures, china, flowers to be plea- 
sant to the eyes, and always books, for, with 
all respect to Owen Meredith, one can no 
more live without books than without cooks. 
A colored factotum at $16 a month; good 
cook and laundress, in clean calico, with a 
smiling face. Always room at the table 
in the small dining-room for two more; 
good soup, roast, salad, and fruit; Cali- 
fornia claret, and coffee. Whiskey with 
vermouth or ginger ale for friends who 
dropped in of an evening. For a crowd, 
supper only, possibly Welsh rarebit and beer 
or salad and punch. j 

The experiment was tried for four years, 
friends often dropping in, and few refusals 
to informal suppers. The trouble with wo- 
men who worry about guests is that they 
don’t take the trouble to live well when 
they are alone. No woman of brains and 
refinement should ever, in her own house, 
sit down to a meal that she would be morti- 
fied to offer to her richest and most fas- 
tidious friend. E do not say pleased, for 
one likes to offer one’s best in hospitality. 

I am, sir, 
BEE. 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


We have printed from the original plate (suitable 
for framing) a very limited edition, on heavy coated 
cardboard, of the Supplement of HARPER’S WEEKLY 


this week. 


‘“¢ THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES’’ 
Price per copy $2.00, delivery paid. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 





H ARPER’S WEEKLY for next week (out May 20) will 
be the 56-page 


SPECIAL PITTSBURGH NUMBER 


It will contain the usual number of pages in the illustrated and 
editorial sections, together with an extra 16 pages of picture and 
text, on the industries and development of the city of Pittsburgh. 
If you are not a regular subscriber to Harper's. WEEKLY, your 
order for this special number shoald be placed at once with 
your nearest newsdealer, as no extra copies cam be promised 


after the edition is off the press. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 





































































































































Finance 


Tue stock-market has not yet rid itself 
of the monotony which is the most promi- 
nent and exasperating characteristic of a 
“ professional” market. To be sure, at 
this writing the majority of people directly 
or indirectly interested in the vagaries of 
the ticker take a more cheerful view of af- 
fairs, and look hopefully to the future, but 
there has been no very great increase in 
speculative activity. It cannot be denied, 
however, that signs are not wanting of re- 
viving interest in investment issues. Deal- 
ers in bonds report a better demand for the 
established, or to be strictly up to date, 
the “digested ” bonds and stocks. The pub- 
lic still looks askance at the newer crea- 
tions, the bulk of which are undigested, but 
even in these there is some “ nibbling,” 
which means that the process of digestion 
has begun. Given time and patience the 
menace of the unsold load will pass, for we 
are a wondrously rich nation enjoying mar- 
vellous prosperity. With money much easier 
and securities very much lower than when 
the “ permanently higher interest level ” first 
began to be used as a bludgeon against the 
weaker speculators, such a demand was in- 
evitable. 

The first step in a bull market is the 
transition from an active bearishness to a 
passive. Not long ago the financial com- 
munity was badly frightened. Stocks and 
speculative bond issues sustained substan- 
tial declines, but notwithstanding the lower 
quotations pessimism prevailed. It was a 
condition of sentiment, highly propitious for 
the growth of fear. But the liquidation un- 
dergone by the market strengthened it. The 
community now may not be quite ready to 
buy stocks in bulk, but it is beginning to 
realize that it is not logical to sell any. 
From this to the logic and profitable wis- 
dom of buying will be the second step. 

To summarize conditions would be to re- 
iterate what has already been pointed out 
in this column. We find no abatement in 
the value-making forces. There is every in- 
dication that 1903 will be the banner year 
of our industrial and commercial history. 
We have a profitable foreign trade, and do- 
mestic business continues more than satis- 
factory. Kverywhere there is great activity 
and nowhere is the unsettling boom spirit 
in evidence, and therefore no disquietude 
over the inevitable and injurious reac- 
tion. 

A good sign also is the clearer discrimina- 
tion shown by the average outside specula- 
tor and investor. The experiences of the 
past two years have had a wonderful edu- 
cational influence on the public. The old- 
time “lamb” who bought or sold stocks 
blindly, recklessly, with the courage of pro- 
found ignorance of the game, is an almost 
vanished type. This is not saying that there 
is never again to be an outburst of specu- 
lative madness on the part of the public, for 
there is no telling what the public may do 
when a “ psychologic wave ” sweeps over the 
country and the bacillus of stock-gambling 
attacks moral systems debilitated by long 
prosperity in legitimate business. But at 
the moment security buyers are inquiring 
closely into real values. This is as it should 
be, and it cannot fail to lead to the purchase 
of securities which to-day may be bought 
at prices that are far from being excessive. 
There is beginning to be a better understand- 
ing also of the necessities of all the rail- 
roads of the United States, and the reason 
for the increases in the capitalization of 
some of them. That there has been ex- 
travagance in corporate financing will not 
be denied, but sweeping condemnation is not 
justified. At all events, financiers have real- 
ized that the era of over-manipulation and 
financial juggling is over. The danger was 
realized before there was a crash, and wise 
men have profited by the narrow escape. 
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Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 

of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


Cc red it. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
CABLE ADDRESS, “‘ HASKSELLS" 


204 DEARBORN ST., WILLIAMSON BLDG., 30 COLEMAN ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, O. LONDON, E. C. 


LINCOLN TRUST BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


7 PER CENT. 


Improvement Bonds issued by the City of 
Seattle in denominations of $200.00 and 
$500.00, possessing every element of security 
and certainty of prompt payment of interest 
and principal so eagerly sought by careful 
investors, can be purchased of 


R. F. GUERIN & CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 


PRACTICAL 
GOLF 


By Walter J. Travis 


FORMER AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPION 
UNITED STATES 


Letters 











OF THE 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED FROM 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Crown 8v0, 200 pages. $2.00 net, postage extra 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





The 


Corn Exchange Bank 
New York 


WILLIAM A. NASH, President 


THOMAS T. BARR, . . 
WALTER E. FREW. t Vice-Presidents 


F. T. MARTIN, Cashier 
WM. E. WILLIAMS, Assistant Cashier 





CONDENSED STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 1, 1902 


ASSETS 
Loans and ‘Discounts $22,821,102.49 
Due from Banks 1,809,133.52 
Banking Houses and Lots . 1,524,792.96 
Bonds, Stocks, etc. . . .. 1,024,125.34 
Cash and c’ks on other Banks 9,386,664.23 
$36,565,818.54 

LIABILITIES 

Capital, Surplus, and Undivid- 
ed Profits ... $5,216,107.78 
Deposits subject to Check . 31,349,710.76 
$36,565,818.54 





Capital = 


LEVI P. MORTON, President 
THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President 
JAMES K. CORBIERE, 2d Vice-Pres. 


oMAs F. Ry. 
EDWARD ‘. BERWIND, 


Surplus and Undivided Profits = = 


OFFICERS 


ge oar ed A. McCurpy, 
SAMUEL REA, 


EDWARD J. BERWIND, JAMES N. JARVIE, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, WALTER S. JOHNSTON, 
JAMES B. DUKE, A. D. JUILLIARD, 
HENRY M. FLAGLER, JOSEPH LAROCQUE, 
EXECUTIVE 
LEVI P. Fo aesiiong G. G. HAVEN, 


Joenrn C. C. HENDRIX, 


MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET 


$2,000,000 
$5,815,982 


H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 
CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 
H. B. BERRY, Trust Officer 


G. L. WILMERDING, Asst. Secretary 


DIRECTORS 
JOHN JACOB ASTOR, G. G. HAVEN, D. O. MILLs, ELIHU ROOT, 
GEORGE F. BAKER, JOSEPH C. HENDRIX, LEVI P. MORTON, THOMAS F. RYAN, 


JAcosB H. SCHIFF, 
JOHN SLOANE, 
WILLIAM C. WHITNEY, 
GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY. 


G. OAKMAN, 


COMMITTEE 


GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY, 
JACOB H. SCHIFF, 


MES N. JARVIE, WILLIAM c. ‘WHITNEY. 





the household accounts. 


to practical use. 





818 


This book will be found of great help to every housekeeper. 
a clear, readable manner a simple but comprehensive system of keeping 
No previous knowledge of book-keeping is re- 
quired. There are sample pages showing exactly how the system is put 


How to Keep Household Accounts 


By CHAS. WALDO HASKINS 


Late Dean of the School of Accountancy, New York University 


It outlines in 


16mo Cloth, $1.00 net (postage extra) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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1903, 
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1903. 
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HARPERS 
BOOK NEWS 


THE SUBSTITUTE 


The reader of “The Substitute,” 
the new novel by the author of 
“Abner Daniel,” meets on every 
page curiously set forth humor- 
ous observation and common-sense 
philosophy. 

The plot of the story is a new 
one, the love story a strong one, 
and the anecdotes which Mr. Har- 
ben introduces through his charac- 
ters are even more amusing than 


those in his earlier books. 


MARJORIE 


In “Marjorie,” the new romance 








by the author of “If I Were 


King,” there is a dainty little love | 


story enacted in picturesque envi- 


ronment. The scenes of the story 
are laid for the most part on a ship 
bound for the West Indies to es- 
tablish a colony. The crew mu- 
tiny and seize the ship. After 
many exciting adventures Mar- 
jorie and her lover are rescued by 
an English ship. There is dash 
and vim in the story, and its in-| 
terest is admirably sustained. 


THE PRIDE OF TELLFAIR 


Few young writers are content 
to deal with the things of every- 
day life, and few have the skill 
to make these things interesting. | 
Mr. ‘Elmore Elffiott Peake is an| 
exception to this rule. In “The 
Pride of Tellfair ” he writes of life 
in a little Middle-Western town. 
He knows the life so thoroughly 
that he is able to make us feel 
it is not uninteresting. He tells 
his story with much skill and with 
such a thorough knowledge of his 
people that these ordinary Amer-| 
ican citizens appeal to us more 
strongly than the swashbuckling 
gentlefolk of romance. His story 
is meeting with the success which 


it deserves. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 





Harpers ArT PuslicATIONS 


(Imprint of R. H. RUSSELL) 











The Little “Princess 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


Author of ‘' Little Lord Fauntleroy” 


Mrs. Burnett has written an outline of the story of the little 
play that was produced recently at the Criterion Theatre in 
New York. The souvenir is artistically printed, with a cover 
in three colors, and contains 12 pictures of Miss Millie James 
and leading scenes in the play. 


Paper cover; size, 9x6 inches, 10 cents 





Twelve Portraits 


By WILLIAM NICHOLSON 


NEW SERIES 
This distinguished artist has added twelve new subjects to 
the list of famous personages whom he has portrayed in his 
well-known and peculiar poster-portrait style. Among these 
additions are portraits of President Roosevelt, Thomas A. 
Edison, Eleanora Duse, etc. The reproductions are made 
in rich colors on heavy board. 


Twelve Prints in Portfolio. Size, 15x164 inches, $7.50 
Single Prints, Mounted, $1.00 





cAmertcan ‘Beauties 


By THOMAS MITCHELL PEIRCE 





Box of Six Drawings 
145x204 ins.,$10.00 
Single Prints, $2.00 


These include six of 
Mr. Peirce’s latest 
and most beautiful 
drawings of the 
American girl. They 
are reproduced on 


the best quality of 
heavy-coated paper 
that it is possible-to 
make, and are 
handled throughout 
in a careful, pains- 
taking manner by 
expert pressmen. 
The drawings have 
been delicately 
colored by hand. 











The same series has 
fiso been carefully 
reproduced in black 
and white — strik- 
ing studies ,of the 
heads of beautiful 
women. 


Box of Six, $5.00 
Single Prints, $1.50 
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NATURE'S GREATEST GIFT 


THE CHARM OF PERFECT HEALTH—comes to those who obey her laws. 
Nature’s food is grain—and fruit. Malta-Vita is whole wheat impregnated 
with barley malt, seasoned with salt, thoroughly cooked, daintily flaked, 
toasted to nut-brown crispness. It makes a delightful, appetizing, satisfying 
meal—morning, noon, night. Delicious when served with milk or cream. 





alta- 


Every element that goes to build brain anda muscle and to regulate the system is found in proper pro- 
portions in Malta-Vita. Jt is the perfect food because it combines the life-sustaining, health-giving 
properties of the whole wheat with the quieting, nerve-steadying, and invigorating properties of malt. 





SCOURING—Every grain of hard winter wheat is carefully cleaned by a special patented process until it is absolutely 
free from all impurities. STEAMING—Then the grain is thoroughly, scientifically cooked for over two hours in steri.ized 
retorts. MALTING-—The wheat is then immersed in barley malt (diastase of barley) until the kernel is completely 
impregnated with strengthening malt. FLAKING--The malt-impregnated grain then goes through the crushing rollers, 
where the entire kernel is reduced to thin, leaf-like flakes. TOASTING—The flakes are then placed in specially constructed 
ovens, maintained at even temperature, and toasted to dainty, nut-brown crispness. PACKING --Malta-Vita is packed while 
hot in air-tight cartons—this brings it to your table as crisp, as appetizing, as when it left the oven. 


The Large Packages Carefully Sealed to Preserve This Delicious Crispness Retailed at the 
Same Price You Pay for Goods That Cost Far Less to Make, and Possess Few of the Health- 
ful, Wholesome, Delightful Properties of Malta-Vita and Lack Its Exquisite Natural Flavor. 


a@ See Coupons in Malta-Vita Packages Telling How to Secure a $350 Kimball Piano and Other Valuable Articles Free, 


MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD CoO., 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 





















































